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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Coxtins has capitulated to Mr. de Valera, and 
the agreement between the Free Staters and the Repub- 
licans substitutes for the Provisional Government that 
negotiated the Treaty a mixed body of doubtful friends 
and declared enemies of that document, who have agreed 
to divide seats in the new Irish Parliament and power 
in the Irish Cabinet on a basis closely approaching 
equality. We say doubtful friends, for Mr. Collins 
has already declared that if the Treaty is imperilled, 
Ireland will consider the situation and that of Ulster 
‘‘in- unity,’’? a sentiment warmly endorsed by Mr. 
de Valera with the remark that these united Irish- 
men could now ‘“ concentrate’’ on Ulster. Ulster, 
regarding this as a proclamation of a Republic, is con- 
centrating in her turn. Following up the murder of 
Mr. Twaddell, she has organized the arrésts of the 
leaders and active spirits of the I.R.A.—some 350 in 
all—and has denounced the Boundary Commission. For 
British parties the chief concern is the decision to hold 
a kind of coupon plus revolver election, the constituencies 
merely nominating a Government whose proportions, as 
between the two Sinn Fein parties, have been fixed 
beforehand. Ireland has her political verdict handed 
out to her in advance in the Bolshevist fashion. It is 
good news that the Irish Labor Party seems to be in at 
least partial revolt against this rigging device, and that 
Mr. Johnson, its ablest member, will stand as an inde- 
pendent candidate. Nominally other candidates will 
be permitted, but it is necessary to say that they stand 
under the threat of Mr. Rory O’Connor’s bands. This 
bad news has been received with consternation in 
England. The Irish negotiators have been summoned 
to Downing Street, where the questions in debate will 
necessarily be whether the Treaty any longer exists and 
whether the Provisional Government which it estab- 
lished possesses any legal authority. England consented 
to the setting up of an Irish Commonwealth to which 
the entire process of Irish government. was committed, 
with a Government accepting that relationship, not to a 
Republic with an Irish Mafia at its back. That, in plain 
words, is where we stand. 





Mr. Luioyp Georce has spoiled much of the grace of 
his work at Genoa, and some of its validity, by a tactic 
which he has been compelled to withdraw. He proposed 
not to address the Commons on this presumably 
important event and expound its meaning, but to wait 
for Opposition criticisms and then, in Mr. Healy’s 
phrase, to go “on the pounce.” This is the worst of 
the Prime Minister; while he professes idealism he acts 
the mere partisan. There has been some grossly 
unfair treatment of Genoa in the Press, and some 
ridiculous fanfaronades concerning it. But the general 
tone has been either friendly or properly critical. How- 
ever, if the episode is simply treated as material for a 
personal score, its worth as a contribution to European 
peace, whatever that may be, is discounted beforehand. 
The Opposition, faced with Mr. George’s retreat. from his 
position as Prime Minister, declared for silence till Mr. 
George had spoken ; and it was clear that his own party, 
or parties, disapproved. He has now been driven to 
speak first. But there should have been no need for 
Parliament to apply such a measure of coercion. 


* *% * 


Mr. Asquirn’s speech at Blackpool on Friday, the 
19th, contained a frank and detailed exposition of Liberal 
Foreign Policy. Much of it was critical, and dealt faith- 
fully but fairly with the vacillations of Mr. Lloyd George 
over Russia and the German indemnity. Just as these 
passages were, they would have been more telling had 
Mr. Asquith himself opposed the Georgian ‘‘ peace ”’ 
policy during the General Election, or aided the Labor 
Party somewhat earlier in its attacks on Churchillism 
in Russia. Mr. Asquith opened with a strong plea for 
“ genuine and cordial friendship ’’ with France. There 
is “ nothing more vital” to the future of Europe. He 
denounced the “ shocking and incomprehensible levity ’’ 
of those who could contemplate a rupture—those, in 
Lady Bonham-Carter’s neat phrase, who wanted “a 
change of enemies.’’ They are “ hot-heads, fire-eaters 
and mischief-makers.’’ We must try to understand the 
French. None the less he would not feel obliged to 
disguise real differences of opinion, or always to follow 
an identical policy. In particular, he would not join 
France in coercing Germany to pay an impossible 
indemnity. As reported, Mr. Asquith said nothing 
against a defensive pact with France, though we presume 
from his heated rejoinder to the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ which he strangely accuses of “ falsehood ’’ 
for pointing out the omission, that he meant to do so 
by implication or eloquent silence. 


’ 


a * * 

Mr. AsquitH then went on to outline a construc- 
tive foreign policy. He would (1) scale down Germany’s 
indebtedness so as to confine it to reparations for material 
damages, (2) seek an acceptable mode of payment 
through the agency of the League of Nations, and (3) 
abandon our own claim to indemnity and the debts due 
to us from France and Belgium. This is the programme 
which we have continually urged in these columns from 
1919 onwards. What puzzles us, however, is to under- 
stand how Mr. Asquith can suppose that it is consistent 
with the pursuit of French friendship as ‘‘ the most 
vital ’”’ of our concerns. We doubt whether any of the 
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leading French politicians in power to-day, or with the 
hope of power to-morrow, would regard it as a friendly 
programme. It is this doubt which leads us to contem- 
plate a break in the Entente, not, indeed, with ‘‘ levity,’’ 
but without much anxiety. Again, when Mr. Asquith 
says that the alternative to this close Franco-British 
friendship is either our isolation or else group politics and 
a “return’’ to the Balance of Power, we are puzzled. 
Surely this especial friendship, this continued association 
of the chief victors for the government of Europe, is 
group politics, and a sort of lop-sided Balance? But if 
Mr. Asquith merely meant to say that no one should 
enter a quarrel with France lightly, we should all agree. 


* * . 


Mr. Bonar Law made a weighty contribution to 
the same subject on Monday. He spoke cordially of 
France and of our desire for continued friendship. On 
the indemnity question he balanced—-Germany should 
pay what is materially possible towards “the cost of 
the war,’’ but no more, a phrase which ignores the 
Fourteen Points and the Armistice terms. But the main 
point of the speech was an answer to the French Press, 
which contends that we, and we alone, have “ done well 
out of the war,’’ and a sharp warning to M. Poincaré 
against isolated action against Germany. This would be, 
he contended, a breach of the Treaty. Here the French 
join issue, and the ‘‘ Temps’’ bases itself on Article 18 
of the Treaty (Part VIII., Annex 2). It is a very subtle 
clause. It purports to define “the measures which the 
Allied and Associated Powers [i.e., collectively ?] shall 
have the right to take in case of voluntary default by 
Germany.’’ They are not to be regarded by her as 
acts of war, and may “include economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals, and’’—here comes the 
dangerous word—‘‘ in general such other measures as the 
respective Governments may determine to be necessary in 
the circumstances.’’ Does the word “‘ respective ’’ mean 
that any Ally may act alone? And if so, does it cover 
such acts of invasion? The reference to economic 
reprisals would seem to confine it to acts which any 
Government may not unnaturally take alone (trading 
prohibitions, seizure of property, and the like). If it 
really means that France is literally free to do anything 
she pleases, then the sooner the whole Treaty is scrapped 
the better. 


* * * 


Ir seems to be certain that some close diplomatic 
rapprochement between Italy and this country was 
arranged in its preliminary phases at Genoa. It may 
provide for the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Mediterranean. It certainly contains some provisions 
by which the British Empire (after some years of the 
contrary policy) agrees to furnish Italy with raw mate- 
rials at differential or favorable rates. To these nego- 
tiations we may refer the prompt apology by the Premier 
for the awkward and apparently inaccurate disclosure by 
the Foreign Office of the Italo-Turkish agreement, which 
was concluded, not with Angora, but with Constanti- 
nople. They also explain Mr. George’s remarkably cordial 
speech at the Italian banquet. Closer and friendlier 
relations with Italy, whose general European policy 
(apart from Hungarian and Serbian questions) is liberal 
and constructive, would be rightly popular in this 
country. Also, those of us who favor an international 
policy of rationing raw materials might welcome a 
beginning for Italy’s benefit. But the agreement, when 
it is concluded, must be published, and the less it 
resembles any sort of military pact, however defensive, 
the better shall we like it. 





Reapers of the “Times’’ and of other French 
publications in either language have been familiar for 
some years with a stream of revelations, which seemed to 
come from some official source. The main burden of 
them was that Germany is arming secretly, that her 
formations remain in being, that the police is a barely 
disguised military force, and that her disarmament is a 
farce. From time to time these revelations were 
paraded in the Chamber by one Minister or ex-Minister 
or another. The latest phase was a remarkably prompt 
disclosure, with details, figures, and names of signatories 
complete, of a secret military alliance between Germany 
and Russia. The odd part of it always was that while 
the French Staff (for it must have been the immediate 
source) circulated this information, Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. George would go out of their way to give the 
Germans a certificate of good faith in the matter of 


disarmament. 
~ * * 


WE now know the real origin of these revelations. 
An ingenious person, one Dr. Anspach, discovered, during 
the various Putsches in Germany, that at a certain 
temperature of party feeling there is a market for 
forgeries. Having practised successfully on German 
Socialists and German militarists, he went on to supply 
the Allies, but more especially the French and the Poles. 
He forged minutes of German Cabinet meetjngs or of 
secret military conclaves, and provided lists of secret 
military formations with the names taken bodily out of 
directories. His last effort was the Russo-German mili- 
tary alliance. He is now safely in gaol with the proofs 
of his trade around him. Let us hope that the too 
gullible market in Paris and Warsaw will not tempt a 
successor. The worst of Titus Oates was his rivals. 


* * * 


On Friday last week the House of Commons gave a 
second reading to a private member’s Bill designed to 
repeal the Trade Union Political Levy Act of 1913. 
After the notorious Osborne judgment of that year, the 
Liberal Government empowered the unions to raise a 
political fund by a voluntary levy upon their members, 
so long as a majority of the union was favorable. The 
method has worked well; and since it is obviously desir- 
able that the interests of Labor should be fully 
represented in the House, the Act provides a simple 
means to that end. The new Bill, which was hotly 
opposed by the Labor Party, would, if carried, under- 
mine the whole political position of the trade unions. 
Not merely is a majority required to secure the right 
to make a levy; it must be a majority of 20 per cent. of 
the total membership of the union. Each member is 
specifically to state each year his desire to contribute 
to it, and in the absence of that declaration, he is to be 
taken as contracting out of the levy. Sir George 
Younger announced frankly that the Bill came from 
the Unionist Central Office ; and it is clearly an attempt 
to deprive the Labor Party of the main sources of its 
backing. Its provisions are well devised to infuriate 
the unions, and multiply enormously the labor of collect- 
ing the levy. It would strike hardest at moderate Labor 
opinion ; and its success would be a deliberate announce- 
ment on the part of the House of Commons that the 
constitutional path is to be closed to Labor. The Bill, in 
fact, is a direct incitement to extra-political action. 

* * * 

Even worse than the substance of the Bill was the 
manner of its passage. It came up on Friday afternoon, 
and Labor was prepared to talk it out in the usual way. 
The Speaker, however, permitted the closure to be 
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moved ; and the careful preparations of the Unionist 
Whips had a majority ready to hand. It is unprece- 
dented that a Government measure carried, like the Act 
of 1913, by the volume of agitation in its support, should 
thus be repealed by a private member’s Bill. No 
member of the Government was present; no official 
opinion was offered. It is quite clear that if the Labor 
Party had sought, say, to get the sources revealed of the 
Conservative or National Liberal funds, the Speaker 
would not have granted the closure. Precedents of this 
kind rather shake one’s faith in the Speaker’s courage, 
if not in his impartiality. Mr. Whitley must know 
quite well that the problem of funds is, for Labor, a 
very special one; he must know that the ordinary means 
of party endowment are beyond its powers. This Bill 
was, in fact, a Bill to reduce the number of Labor candi- 
dates. That may be a justified effort; but it is not a 
subject that ought to be decided without even the offer 
of an opinion from the Government. And that is the 
more important when, as in this case, a previous 
Government had decided the other way. 


* % * 


Tue House of Lords Committee on Privileges has, 
at the behest of the Lord Chancellor, rejected Lady 
Rhondda’s petition for a seat in the Upper Chamber. 
Three things are clear about that decision. It is, in the 
first place, a patent violation of the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Sex (Removal of Disabilities) Act. If 
women are allowed to sit in the Commons, there is no 
reason in the world why they should not also sit in the 
Lords. It is clear, further, that the majority of the 
members of the Committee are quite unfitted to pass 
judgment on the purely technical questions of law that 
are involved. Nor is it in the least satisfactory that the 
decision should have been given without judgments. 
These are to be provided later, and we understand that 
the opinion of the dissenting members will be emphatic. 
It is important to realize that the defeat of Lady 
Rhondda’s claim does not debar any other woman peer 
from petitioning. It is at least possible that after the 
publication of the judgments the House of Lords will be 
tempted to take a different line. 


* * * 


On a first reading, the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Performing 
Animals seems a ridiculus mus to come out of such a 
mountain of evidence and indignation. Only the great 
apes are exempted outright; there is to be special super- 
vision of the performances of the larger carnivora; 
penalties for cruelty are stiffened, trainers are to be 
registered, and inspection of animals is to be more 
frequent. This seems a small thing to enthusiast: who 
do not understand what it means in England to make 
headway against a vested interest, how great are the 
Parliamentary difficulties, and how slow is the evolution 
of humanity to animals. The gains are really very 
considerable indeed, especially in view of the fact that 
members defending the Trade and the Variety Artists’ 
Federation (Captain O’Grady, Mr. Jesson, Sir Walter 
de Frece for instance) were heavily represented on the 
Committee which admits gross cruelty in its preamble, 
or in other words, the whole case for a Prohibition Bill. 
But the greatest gain is the suggested appointment by 
the Home Office of a Committee of Control to supervise 
performances and to prohibit or modify any exhibition 
it thinks fit—or rather unfit. If the champions of the 
cause secure adequate representation on this Committee, 
its powers obviously can be used to obtain the maximum 
rather than the minimum of what is desired. The 





Performing Animals’ Defence League would, we think, 
be well advised to frame a Bill upon the lines indicated 
by the Select Committee. 

* % * 

THE engineeging quarrel has drifted into a néw 
stage of confusion and disunity among the workers. The 
employers have made a show of concessions, enough to 
win the qualified approval of the leaders of the general 
workers and some other groups in the industry, and a 
ballot of members of all the unions except the A.E.U. 
is being taken on these last proposals. It was found 
impossible, however, to persuade all the delegates of 
these unions to agree to recommend acceptance of the 
terms. Meantime, the employers and the A.E.U. 
remain far from agreement. The employers have not 
acted on Sir William Mackenzie’s broad recommenda- 
tion that practically all changes in workshop conditions 
should be discussed beforehand. They concede this right 
to the unions only in respect of changes which involve 
a replacement of one kind of labor by another—in 
practice, the displacement of skilled men working at 
machines by unskilled or semi-skilled men. It hardly 
needs pointing out that in any workshop discussions on 
a change of this kind the interests of the two groups are 
pretty sure to clash. It seems likely that if the other 
unions accept the terms, the A.E.U. members will be 
forced to give in, but in the long run, as many of the 
employers who oppose the lock-out policy see clearly, the 
victory will almost certainly prove a costly one. 

« * * 

Ir the Board of Trade inquiry into the collision 
in a fog off Ushant last Saturday morning between 
the French steamer “Seine’’ and the P. & O. 
liner “ Egypt,’’ through which the latter foundered with 
a loss of ninety-five iives, does not include a strict 
examination of witnesses as to the behavior of the crew 
of Lascars, then Sir Alfred Mond had better widen its 
scope. The public does not know it, but, with the 
increase in the size of modern ships, the “ manning 
question ’’ has become one of urgent importance to ocean 
travellers. Accidents are rare with the great ships; but 
when one occurs it can be a terrific affair. The popular 
idea that the greater the ship the less the risk needs 
some qualification. When a great liner meets serious 
trouble, more than ever the safety of passengers depends 
on a skilled and well-disciplined crew. The objections of 
shipping combines to white labor may be of importance; 
the objections of the travelling public to colored crews 
may, under certai1 circumstances, assume an even 
greater importance. 

* * * 

We published last week a statement from the 
Czecho-Slovakian Legation on the position of Germans in 
Czecho-Slovakia. The controversy is a complicated one; 
but we cannot accept some contentions of the Czecho- 
Slovakian authorities. It is not, for example, the fact 
that “in Zurich or Bern’’ there can be no other than 
German schools, and that therefore the Swiss Cantonal 
system offers no better terms to the minority than does 
Czecho-Slovakia. On the contrary there are in German- 
speaking Bern essentially French schools, in which 
French is the language of instruction. We are also 
informed (and this we cannot test) that there are very 
many Czech schools in purely German districts for 
very small numbers of children, while over 1,200 classes 
in German schools have been suppressed. Doubtless 
some further provision had to be made for Czech educa- 
tion, neglected by Austria, but the amounts spent on 
German and Czech education seem to us very dispropor- 
tionate, and the amount on all kinds of education very 
inadequate. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A REPUBLIC OF ALSATIA ? 
Ir is, we suppose, a minor irony of our politics that the 
Government which patented the coupon election should 
now be calling the Irish Administration to account 
for perpetrating a coarser copy of the original. Unfor- 
tunately, the Anglo-Irish situation is not a minor one, 
nor is this last Ministerial Conference any sort of laugh- 
ing matter. The British Ministry has a serious quarrel 
with the Provisional Irish Administration. Technically, 
it may have no ground of interference with the electoral 
arrangement between Mr. Collins and Mr. de Valera. 
The constitutional status of New Ireland is at least that 
of a Dominion, and it is well within the right of a 
Dominion to run its elections as it wills. But Ireland 
does not happen to be a fully ordered State. She is a 
State in the making, and in the interval she stands under 
a preliminary bond to this country. How does the 
Collins-de Valera arrangement affect this relationship ? 
If it is anything at all, it is a pact of unity and reconcilia- 
tion between the friends and the enemies of the Downing 
Street Treaty. The Free State party accepts that 
instrument. Mr. de Valera not only rejects it, but has 
refused all terms with the Free Staters tending to qualify 
this basic opposition. In that spirit his candidates will 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance or association, so 
that in fact, if the prescribed plan of election goes 
through, the new Dail will be fully as hostile to the 
Treaty as the old. In fact, it will be far more hostile, 
for at one stride the Republicans have advanced from the 
status of rebels to that of co-governors of Ireland. 
The Treaty cannot be an issue at the election, for the 
two parties, the pros and the antis, have bound them- 
selves beforehand to divide the Government of Ireland 
between them, and Mr. Collins has already given the 
British Government warning that he regards the main- 
tenance of the Treaty as a subordinate issue altogether. 
If, he said, the agreement imperilled the Treaty, they 
would face the situation with unity, and unity would 
enable them to face the Northern situation with unity 
as well. Mr. Collins left the new Irish policy at that, 
while Mr. de Valera promptly underlined Mr. Collins 
with the remark that the South could now “‘ concen- 
- trate’? on the position on the North-East frontier. 
No one need be surprised that the Ulster Government 
construes this as fairly plain English for an Irish 


Republic, if not for a meditated attack on Ulster.: 


In Ulster’s view Mr. de Valera has won, and it 
is with him and not with Mr. Collins that she must 
in future deal. Her retort is to cancel the Boundary 
Commission, and to arrest as many Southern militants 
as she can lay her hands on. 

A lawyer would have to say how far this procedure 
defaces the letter of the Treaty. But we are quite sure 
that there is an obliteration of its spirit. A vital 
change has come over the Irish Government which 
negotiated the instrument, if indeed it can be said to 
exist any longer. We were all proud to think that in 
essentials that document was an act of amity between the 
British and the Irish peoples. And its test and sanction 
were to appear in a free election. We note that the 
Irish Labor Party will go on with its candidatures, but 
there seems little place for freedom in this new pact 
of Mr. Collins and Mr. de Valera. The Irish elector 
not only has his candidates found for him but his 
Government. What will happen to him if he rejects 
the Dublin panel, or qualifies it so that the proportions 
fixed for the Coalition Government become an absurdity 
and an outrage on Irish opinion, we have not the faintest 








idea. But there are precautions against free political 
thought in Ireland. The argument which the coupon 
indicts can be brought to a good end by way of Mr. 
O’Connor’s presented revolver. No need even to ‘‘ draw 
a bead ”’ on the Irish elector. The victory of terrorism 
is accomplished. Yesterday Mr. O’Connor’s band held 
the Law Courts. Now it can boast that it has the 
Government of Ireland at its mercy, and that the early 
law-giving of Texas furnishes a useful compendium for 
a young State anxious to start business on her own. 
When Lord Carson sowed the dragon’s teeth of civil 
war in Ireland, he little recked that a fanatical Nation- 
alism might one day reap the crop. But so itis. A form 
of civil war, and a religious war on the top of that, has 
for months been ragingin Ireland. The Collins-de Valera 
agreement cannot fail to aggravate these mischiefs. 
Southern Ireland used to boast with justice that 
no Protestant Irishman resident in her midst need 
fear for his life or his property. That proud 
profession is dead. Both in North and South, Irish- 
men harm and kill each other mercilessly because of 
their faith or their political attachment. The political 
remedy for this evil has been greatly weakened. Few can 
hope that under the system of panel candidates there will 
be a serious representation of Nationalist and Unionist 
minorities. The burning of country houses deserves no 
other name than a Jacquerie; and now behind the gun- 
men of the border counties will stand not a Parliament 
but a Convention. The Moscow parallel is complete. Sinn 
Fein, like Bolshevism, imposes its rule; and 
Menshevik opposition is given fair notice that the way 
to civil tolerance lies through political extinction. Even 
under such a rule Ireland, like Russia, should, with the 
help of the more reasonable and tolerant Labor Party, 
ultimately reach a standard of civilized government. But 
hardly by way of democracy. The force which has made 
this inter-Irish settlement seeks its end no more in 
reconciliation with the North than in peace with 
England. That was our original and oft-stated objec- 
tion to the Republic, and it has been verified 
to the letter. We always thought that it would 
be quite feasible for England to concede a Republic— 
on condition of making Ireland’s new life impossible for 
her. Ulster would never submit and would never unite 
with the South. The danger therefore is that Irish 
Jacobinism will press the solution of force with Ulster 
with renewed vigor now that it has fought its way into a 
Dublin Cabinet, and attained virtual equality with the 
Free Staters in a Parliament which is almost a copy of 
the militant Dail. That was always its goal. It is as if 
the more fanatical Garibaldians had “counted out” 
Cavour in the first round of the fight for Italian liberties. 
The British Liberal or Labor man is free to confess 
that through the downfall of Irish liberty his interest— 
and it was a whole-hearted and passionate interest—in the 
Irish case changes its complexion, though not, we hope, 
its intention and temper. There is no call for British 
Pharisaism. The disgrace of guerilla warfare in 
Ireland is half ours, half hers. For British Liberals 
an Ireland bare of a free Parliament and Press, 
and with arson and assassination awarded the enor- 
mous fee of a part control of Government, can offer 
no overwhelming attraction. But they need not 
relax their watchfulness. We still cherish the 
confident hope that one day Ireland will establish 
a public opinion and gain the habit of political 
tolerance that saw England finally through the 
turmoil of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Awaiting that happy hour, the Liberal will strive to 
keep his own Government ‘‘ above the mélée.’’ Even if 
Mr. de Valera should succeed in founding a petty Irish 
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Republic on blood and anarchy, we should let Southern 
Ireland find her difficult way out without insisting too 
much on the literal breach of the Treaty of Downing 
Street. But an invasion of Ulster by Southern Ireland 
would be a different matter. Ulster is an old and uneasy 
client of Great Britain, her agent in a bad and abandoned 
Irish policy, her partner still. In one form or another 
every British party has given her a pledge of no coercion 
to join a Southern Irish State. Such a pledge needs 
no sort of stretching to cover the keeping of the Ulster 
border against Southern Irish guerillas or regulars. In 
our view England, not Ulster, should be the warden of 
these new Irish marches. Politically, the Ulster frontier 
is a bad and unfair one. But in so far as our station 
there enables us to keep Belfast savagery in bounds, it 
is a measure of sanitary police, no less than of public 
honor. When Ireland redeems herself from Alsatia we 
can talk to her. But we can assure Mr. de Valera and 
Mr. Erskine Childers that the policy of the cordon is well 
understood here, and that Mr. Henderson or Mr. Clynes, 
or any other conceivable Prime Minister of England 
within the next twenty years, will not depart from it. 





AFTER GENOA. 


THE inconclusive Conference at Genoa has left all the 
major issues of European politics in suspense. It could 
not have done otherwise, for the various preliminary 
vetoes of M. Poincaré had scored their Verboten over all 
the wider vistas. There was just one thing which Genoa 
might have done, and there it failed. If Russia is now 
morally much more nearly inside the European family 
than she was, she is no nearer by any formal measure- 
ment to legal recognition, or to participation in our 
economic life. With the bargain which Mr. George has 
struck for a further meeting at The Hague, we confess 
that we are not enamored. The experts may accumulate 
some useful material and prepare the way for those 
separate treaties by which, we are convinced, our own 
country and Italy will complete the recognition of Russia 
before the year is out. But it would be sanguine to 
expect the French to join in putting forward reasonable 
conditions to Russia, and, if they go to The Hague at 
all, it will be to force the negotiations into unpromising 
paths. What Mr. George has done, as we see it, is to 
prolong the French veto on any final understanding by 
four months. That is not an eternity, but it is long 
enough to delay the effective reconstruction of Russia by 
a year. The time to supply her with tractors and 
ploughs is before the autumn sowing, and when that 
date is past one has lost an agricultural year. There 
is deep tragedy in that delay for the peasants whose 
salvation from the menace of recurrent famine depends 
on the prompt supply of tools, and no less for our own 
unemployed, who might have been set to provide for this 
need. For three years we actively ruined Russia by the 
subsidized civil war and the blockade. For three years 
more we shall have let the decay go maundering on by 
our procrastination and divided counsels. No chapter 
in this record is creditable to our rulers, and the shrewd- 
ness of Mr. George, who saw and sees the folly of his 
hostile or indifferent colleagues, yet failed and fails to 
check it, does but establish his intelligence at the expense 
of his character. 

The Russian question is postponed only to make way 
upon the European stage for a much graver and more 
urgent issue. Mr. George has got his eight months’ 
truce in the Russian Borderland, where we doubt if any 
hostile action was intended by either side, only to con- 





front the designs of M. Poincaré on Germany. In a 
sense we suspect that the threatened move into the Ruhr 
is bluff. There is, to be sure, a big and noisy and 
influential school of financial militarists (for the modern 
Mars is usually a profiteer) which really does want to 
seize the Ruhr coalfield and to hold it. It is required 
to round off the territory on the Left Bank of the Rhine, 
which this same school still regards as a permanent 
French acquisition, to be converted as soon as convenient 
into a Buffer State detached from the Reich under French 
protection. The coal is required to complete the 
re-conquest of Lorraine, for the coal of the Saar is 
inferior to that of the Ruhr, which alone is suited for 
coking and the manufacture of steel. The French 
metallurgical industry has the ambition to control both 
the Lorraine ore and the Ruhr coal, and if it can get 
the latter it will be, with its branches in Poland, 
Silesia, and Czecho-Slovakia, what the German trusts 
were before the war, the master of the ‘‘ heavy 
industries ’’ of the Continent. It counts on M. Poincaré 
to aid it, not merely because he was, as President, the 
author of the original secret treaty which defined French 
ambitions in the Rhineland, but also because he used 
to be, in private life, the lawyer of this strong financial 
group. It is this realistic motive which forbids us to 
treat the noisy talk of a march into the Ruhr as the 
mere effervescence of the drum-and-trumpet jingoism of 
the Paris boulevards. — 

On the other hand, as M. Briand once told the 
Senate in a speech of malicious frankness, the occupa- 
tion would be both unpopular and costly ; it might fail 
to coerce the miners to work steadily, and the net gain 
for the reparation account might be negligible. 
M. Poincaré must be aware that this is the view of 
sober Frenchmen, and he must also be informed that 
any attempt to execute his threat—and, we should add, 
any verbal repetition of it for purposes of bluff—would 
not merely end what is left of the Entente Cordiale, but 
would replace it on our side by an attitude of open 
opposition to the French policy of domination. 
M. Poincaré is not the man to eat his words, but he 
may think twice before he repeats them. 

The German crisis may be handled in one of two 
ways. The French plan is to tackle it manu militari, 
to impose a fresh tribute, additional taxes, and the 
control of the Allies over German finance, all under 
the threat of holding the Ruhr. The other way out 
involves the aid of international and especially of 
American finance. <A great international loan has been 
talked of. ever since the armistice. The idea is that it 
would enable Germany to pay over her money dues to 
France in one lump sum. France would dispose of it 
for the immediate restoration of the devastated regions. 
Some of it might be retained by Germany to stabilize 
her currency. The transaction once concluded, 
Germany thereafter would be rid of direct money pay- 
ments to France. She would still have to find materials 
for reparation in kind, and she would have to meet the 
interest on the loan. This, however, would be an 
ordinary foreign debt, payable to individual investors, 
and save for the deliveries in kind, which are not unduly 
onerous, the relationship of tribute between victor and 
vanquished, which will poison the European atmosphere 
so long as it lasts, would be happily ended. In principle, 
then, we must all approve of this scheme for converting 
a tribute into an ordinary foreign debt. But the details 
and conditions are all important. Firstly, the gain to 
peace and economic reason would be nil, unless the 
indemnity were scaled down to about one-third. This 
is the figure which would remain if the fraudulent claim 
for pensions were deducted from the total Allied claim, 
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Technically, such a scaling down is inevitable, for no 
banker will advance on German security an amount 
which would burden her with a yearly load for interest 
beyond her power to meet. Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mr. Kahn, and Sir Robert Kindersley are studying the 
project at the moment, and one supposes that they can 
only repeat, what the Bank of England said at 
Christmas, that iit is useless to make either a small 
temporary loan or a great permanent loan to Germany, 
until her obligations are measured sanely by her means. 
The writing down of the indemnity will affect this 
country more sharply than France, and it ought to do so, 
for our claim is mainly for pensions. For this 
surrender we believe the country is prepared, as it also 
is for the abandonment of our debt-claims upon our 
Allies, including, of course, Italy and Russia, as well 
as France. 

No loan of this magnitude could or should be-made 
by prudent bankers without political conditions. It 
could not be floated with success in America, unless at 
the same time a startling change were brought about in 
the whole European scene. That is what M. Briand 
understood, and what M. Poincaré has yet to learn. If 
America still thinks that ours is an anarchic Continent 
given over to the twin devils of militarism and nation- 
alism, no bank and very few investors would touch a 
European loan. Americans feel so strongly about the 
reduction of land armaments that we need say nothing 
on this score. We would urge, however, some other 
considerations, which Americans are less certain to 
remember. Firstly, we would insist that the projects 
which ferment around the Reparation Commission for 
one type or another of financial control over Germany, 
must be abandoned one and all. Sometimes they look 
like pure political despotism—the ending of German 
political independence in the interests of the French 
creditor State. More often they merge into even more 
objectionable schemes, for the imposition of control by 
financial cliques, and these are no more tolerable when 
certain German interests, notably those of the Stinnes 
group, are involved in them. Americans may not know 
enough of the European working man and the European 
intellectual to realize that the German nation would not 
bend to this yoke. The result of trying to impose it 
might not be any startling revolution, but it would be 
a moral revolt formidable enough to upset any adequate 
scheme of taxation. 
if Germany is to be a solvent debtor, she must be freed 
from the hampering fiscal clauses of the Treaty, which 
denied her commercial and legal reciprocity ; and especi- 
ally she must be free to take her part in the restoration 
of Russia. 

Lastly and chiefly, the Allied occupation of the 
Rhineland ought to end so soon as this transaction, with 
the goodwill of the German people, is completed. Unless 
that people is a willing debtor, the loan would not be a 
safe security. This it will never be while it endures 
the monstrous insult and burden of the occupation. On 
financial grounds alone it is essential to end the expense. 
On moral grounds the case 1s even stronger. This 
colored French garrison, with all the intrigues which 
centre round it for the alienation of German territory, 
is slowly schooling the German race in sentiments of 
revenge. If this barbaric outrage continues for the full 
fifteen years, the next great European war will be more 
obviously fated, more nearly inevitable, and, when it 
comes, more savage than the last. America has in this 
crisis her greatest chance since 1918. It is not her 
ambition that any of us fear, but her timidity. She 
can, if she dares, save Europe from itself. 


Secondly, we would stipulate that | 





THE POPLAR PATH. 


Tue Poplar Guardians have been held up so long as 
examples of wild and wilful extravagance, that it is not 
easy to secure a calm consideration of the indictment 
just brought against them in the Report of the Special 
Inquiry held under the Ministry of Health. Few 
readers of that Report will be disposed to exonerate 
the Guardians. But many of the facts revealed 
help us to understand how mistakes that at first sight 
seem outrages on common sense came to be committed. 
In order properly to appreciate the situation, certain 
sensational irrelevancies must be cleared away. The 
diagram which forms the frontispiece, for instance, 
showing how the figures for poor relief in Poplar com- 
pare with the average for the Metropolis, has no true 
bearing on the issue. Everybody knows that poverty 
and unemployment are not equally spread over London, 
and most are aware that even in East London Poplar 
stands at the bottom of the ecoromic ladder. for an 
interesting table in the appendix shows that there has 
never been a year during the past twenty-five years in 
which the number of persons relieved in Poplar has not 
exceeded that of any other East-End Union. Indeed, 
if we take the present crisis and the Poor Law popula- 
tion for our test, the proportionate increase for each of 
the other Unions (except Whitechapel) has been almost 
if not quite as great as that for Poplar. Mr. Lansbury 
points out in the ‘‘ Times ’’ that the growth of expendi- 
ture in several of them even exceeded that of Poplar. But 
five blacks do not make one white, and while these con- 
siderations may reduce the bad eminence of Poplar, they 
do so by enlarging the area of extravagance. Indeed, 
there seems every reason to believe that, had Mr. Cooper 
been planted upon Bethnal Green, West Ham, or 
Bermondsey, the strictures he would have made would 
not have differed much from those made in this Report. 
For he would have encountered in greater or less degree 
the same economic difficulties and the same temptations 
to loose administration. The present depression of trade 
has fallen with terrible force upon these most helpless 
sections of our working population, crowded in areas 
where there are few prosperous business premises or 
well-to-do families. Until a fuller measure of unifica- 
tion for rating purposes has been attained, it will remain 
impossible to cope satisfactorily with poverty and 
destitution. 

But these considerations only touch the fringe of our 
problem. The whole theory and practice of our Poor 
Law relief is in conflict with our ordinary system of 
remuneration of labor. For relief is given to a family 
in proportion to its needs, while wages are paid for 
work done, irrespective of the requirements of the 
worker or the number and nature of his dependants. 
Now it is just this difference of attitude which brings 
out the “ flagrant abuses ’’’ in the Poplar scale of relief. 
The fact is that these abuses are inherent in the whole 
system, and Poplar only presents them in a somewhat 
acute form. The Ministry of Health scale for out-relief 
provides a sum of £2 14s. for a man and wife with six 
dependent children. The Poplar scale raises this to 
£3 4s. 6d. But the charge made against Poplar of 
providing a scale which makes idleness more profitable 
than labor, where a single laborer has to keep a family, 
applies, though in a milder degree, to the official scale. 
For a low-skilled man or woman in London will not 
to-day be able, in most trades, to earn £2 14s. Poplar, 
indeed, has gone further in the case of large families, 
rising in its scale to £4 4s. 6d. where there are ten 
dependent children, whereas the official scale stops at 
£2 14s. But if consistency of method be our test, 
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Poplar is right in pressing relief according to needs to 
the higher figure. Common sense, no doubt, will brush 
aside such straining after consistency, and will quite 
properly insist that the Poplar scale is disruptive of the 
whole foundations of our social economy. It recalls all 
the worst features of the Speenhamland system, which 
was the ruin of the old Poor Law. It pays people to 
be idle, it subsidizes wages out of rates, and it furnishes 
a pecuniary inducement to large pauper families. It 
produces all these evils by an application of the official 
policy that is in itself defensible. The Ministry of 
Health has removed the workhouse and every other 
effective “ test ’’ for able-bodied labor, and its own scale 
for relief must be considered excessive for the relief of 
destitution in the old narrow sense of that term. For, 
if destitution means such poverty as directly endangers 
physical existence, the official scale furnishes a little 
more than protection. On the other hand, it does not 
provide that full standard of efficiency for a family 
which the Poplar Guardians, with some show of reason, 
would substitute for bare subsistence. 

The real gravamen of the charge against Poplar is 
that the Guardians are attacking our ordinary wage- 
system, and the distribution of wealth of which it is 
a part, by a process of sabotage. Let us put the matter 
thus. If the organization of our productive resources 
were such as to produce a much larger national income 
than is actually produced, and the workers had by their 
organization acquired a considerably larger share than 
they have acquired, the remuneration of labor would be 
upon a scale that would render the Poplar scale of relief 
for those who happened to be destitute a reasonable and 
a feasible one. Its folly under present circumstances 
is due to the lowness of our natioaal production and the 
badness of our national distribution. But the Poplar 
Guardians’ way of rectifying bad distribution is the worst 
possible. It rallies all the forces of reaction most 
effectively against them, and gravely impedes every 
better method of redress. For it enables every Con- 
servative in the country to point the finger of alarm and 
scorn at Labor administration. And they are justified 
in holding that, if a Labor Government were to 
administer the national resources upon such a plan, it 
would spell ruin for every section of the community. 

For extravagant out-relief, though the worst 
of the Poplar vices, is not the only one. Waste 
and extravagance are everywhere manifest in the 
expenditure of public money. Take the following: 
“Four painters were employed at the Institution 
and one foreman-painter. The only duties of the 
foreman, who is paid £4 19s. per week, are to 
mix the paints and supervise the four painters and 
three window-cleaners employed. The annual cost of 
the labor employed in connection with the painting of 
the Institution is nearly £1,200.”’ The staff at the 
Hutton Schools works out at one officer for every four 
children. The reductions of trade union wage-rates 
since August, 1921, have not been made operative for 
Poor Law employees, who are paid twopence an hour in 
excess of the current trade union rates. Here is another 
radically wrong method of abolishing the present wage- 
system. Add to these follies a really criminal slackness 
in revising cases receiving relief, and a refusal to take 
legal proceedings against persons’ for concealing their 
sources of income, and you have social irresponsibility 
carried to an extreme. 

Is this a foretaste of what Labor government would 
mean if Labor came into power? We do not believe 
it, but it is natural that every defender of things as they 
are should believe it. | Every party is liable to be 
dramatized in terms of its Left wing. What is our Labor 
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Party doing to dissociate itself from this bad adminis. 
tration of Poplar, and to make clear to the nation that 
its policy of social-economic reform runs along quite 
different lines? For whether the personnel of the Poplar 
Guardians is or is not Communist, their conduct indubit- 
ably presents the wrecking tactics attributed to 
Communists, of utilizing every opportunity presented 
for bringing the machinery of a Capitalist Government 
and society to a standstill, in order to inaugurate, 
unprepared and unorganized, “ the revolution.’’ For it 
is quite clear that if all over England the Poplar system 
of distributing incomes, irrespective of work and in 
accordance with the “needs’’ of each family, were 
generally adopted, our political and economic system 
would speedily come to a standstill. Those who con- 
ceive themselves to have wiser and better schemes for 
the economic reformation of society are under a plain 
obligation to repudiate in no uncertain terms the Poplar 
idea of revolution. Distribution according to needs, 
itself a high moral ideal—too lofty maybe for so crude 
a human nature as we know—cannot be reached along 
the Poplar path. 





A London Biary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 





So the Direct Actionists have won, and under their 
gentle pressure the Prime Minister will consent to take 
the floor over Genoa. Somehow, I imagined this would 
happen. Is the great artist found drooping in the wings 
when the stalls are shouting for him as one man, and 
the pit rings with applause? Not usually. A little 
patience and he emerges into the limelight, pressing, 
like The Fotheringay, the flowery tribute to his bosom. 
But why such unwonted, such chilling, coyness? Could 
it be that the piece itself was not all that the Press 
notices foretold, and was Mr. Garvin’s ecstatic prose 
a little, well—overdone? Perish the thought! Perhaps 
it is felt that Mr. George’s Conferences, like Man him- 
self, never are, but always to be, blest. What matters? 
There is always a next Conference, which is sure to 
be quite the thing. If not Genoa, The Hague. If not 
The Hague, then some other scene of passionate pil- 
grimage. At the end of them all, if they ever end, 
Europe is pretty sure to arrive at some lesser evil than 
Mr. George wrought for her at Versailles, and some 
lesser good than he hymns to her on that bewitching 
Welsh Harp of his. 


Ir seems passing strange that a paper like the 
‘‘ Guardian ’’ should have to address a complaint of 
rough usage to a statesman like Mr. Asquith. If it 
had been the late Mr. Chamberlain, or the early Disraeli, 
or the present Lloyd George, one would have taken the 
episode for one of the recurring jolts in the day’s walk 
of these illustrious men. But we all know that Mr. 
Asquith’s normal public manners are only less faultless 
than the ‘‘ Guardian’s’’ habitual way of conducting 
debate. What fly could have stung this most amiable of 
men that he turned on the most courteous of editors? 
The ‘‘ Guardian ’’ and “‘ falsehood ’’! ‘‘ Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat black- 
berries? ’’? Let the or the stand in the pillory, 
and not a hand would be stretched forth to avert one 
well-spiced missile. But I blush at the thought of 
the ‘‘ Guardian ’’ in such company, and if I also smile, 
it is because Mr. Asquith’s laconic epistle stands out, 
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in my remembrance, as an almost solitary appearance 
in the letter columns of a Liberal newspaper. If I 
were Mr. Scott I should preserve it, with the com- 
memorative label, “ Very rare, if not unique.”’ 





As to the merits of the controversy, there is, I think, 
something to be said for the “ Guardian’s”’ protest. 
Mr. Asquith is not specially to blame for the anxiety 
which exists lest in the name of friendship, old ties 
and memories, and associations of the war, we should be 
drawn back into the sphere of semi-military pacts 
with France or anybody else, and lest Liberalism should 
not at once, and with absolute precision and finality, 
disown such a policy. Lord Grey’s speech at West- 
minster started this fear. I believe that he meant to 
qualify and explain it, and to show that his model for 
the future was the League of Nations, and not the 
“ defensive ’’ pact. But his illness intervened, and this 
word has never been spoken. Nevertheless, it is a healthy 
thing for Liberals to make it perfectly clear that for 
them the methods of 1914 are dead, and that room must 
be made for a totally new conception. 


Ir is all very well for Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Northcliffe to call for the ending of the embargo on 
Canadian store cattle. Certainly the embargo is hard 
to defend, hardest of all on the absurd assumption that 
Canadian cattle are always either diseased or going to 
be. Certainly, too, we cannot rest our agriculture on 
high prices, secured by a left-handed Protection. 
But do these gentlemen realize what the lifting of 
the ban at this hour means for the British farmer? 
For the moment, his main, almost his only, hope is in 
milk and store cattle. The distributors’ combine has 
almost ruined his trade in the first article. When 
Canadian importers are able to land and sell their stores 
in this country at from £6 to £7 a-piece, as I am told 
they are able to do, it is hard to see where he will turn, 
and what will become of the new after-war purchasers 
from whom, it was thought, a class of yeomen would be 
built up. Unless he can develop and organize a fresh 
form of his industry, it looks as if he must perish and the 
land of England go back to the old landlords and the new 
profiteers. There are no bounds, as Lords Northcliffe 
and Beaverbrook well know, to the Canadian capacity 
for rearing cattle. Where millions of buffaloes fed, 
millions of tame herds can breed and develop. There 
are fortunes here for the enterprising capitalist. And 
there is also ruin for the new British agriculturist. 





Many of my readers must by this time be familiar 
with the masterly and inspiring “apology’’ which is 
Thomas Hardy’s preface to his new volume of poems, 
a volume of wonderful sweetness, of tuneful and excellent 
variety, and of a humanity as tender and considerate as 
ever this great humanist conceived in prose or in verse. 
To me the interest of this ‘‘ apology’’ is twofold. It 
has a message, a correcting, even a stern message, to our 
younger writers. I wonder whether they will listen to 
it? Hardy is their idol; the Master to whose form and 
literary message they profess themselves, and with truth, 
most sensitive. Has he not then a right to warn them 
that ‘‘ we seem threatened with a Dark Age,’’ and to 
cite the limitation and triviality of the modern literary 
mind, its petty “ knowingness,’’ and undue cultivation 
of detail while “ blind to the building,’’ as one presage of 
that calamity? Well, I hope so; for at least I am sure 
they will listen to no one else. Hardy’s second message 
seems to be more interesting still. I suppose he is 
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thought of as the great agnostic writer, and so, in the 
noblest sense, he is. Nevertheless his plea is the old cry 
for faith and science to meet and kiss each other, if by any 
means the rational life of man can be maintained against 
the results of “the dark madness” of war and the 
modern battle of superstition with despair. Mr. Hardy’s 
detailed suggestion is the most curious, and yet, maybe, 
the most natural of all. Everyone knows what he has 
done, by way of the humor and the piety of the old 
countryman, for the village church. And to-day he 
thinks that there is hope for and in the English Estab- 
lishment. He finds a revived and a progressive spirit, 


a modern feeling, a growing respect for the new teaching 
Of science. 


A WELL-KNOWN magistrate sends me the following 
comments on the Armstrong case :— 


‘“There came at the close of the trial the long 
speech of the Crown Counsel, when, in my opinion as 
a magistrate, the Counsel for the prisoner ought to have 
had the last word. I am told that this is not usual ; 
but, as a magistrate, I do not care for mere legal or 
professional usages. I have views of my own as to what 
is the natural right of any man on his defence—to say 
the last word—to make the last plea to the jury (or, of 
course, for his counsel to do it). Then came a long 
summing-up by the Judge. I think it took four hours. 
I object to these summings-up. The Judge, I hold, has 
no function but to advise the jury on some matter of 
law. But he should exhibit no bias—or if there is any 
show of feeling it should be in favor of the prisoner, or 
defendant—in this case of the man whose life hung on 
the words that might be spoken.” 


My correspondent adds:— 


“TI quite agree with you as to the atmosphere in 
the court. But there is this strange inconsistency—that 
whilst the atmosphere of many magisterial courts to-day 
is one of forbearance and mercy, that of the higher 
courts is, as you say, akin to the French method, which 
judges a man guilty until his innocence igs proved. The 
English constitutional law is unchanged, though the 
practice or procedure of the legal profession sub- 
verts it. 

‘“‘T have also the feeling that judges to-day have an 
inward contempt for juries. It may be justified in some 
cases—due to the weakness of casual selection, and the 
compilation of the jury list. But this must be noted: 
that the jury is a fundamental of the British Constitu- 
tion, and the attempt made in some directions to try 
without a jury ought to be resisted with all the strength 
possible—as if it succeeds, away goes the right of a man 
to be tried by his peers.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes me on the late Mr. Justice 
Petersen :— 


“In the various obituary notices I have read of this 
talented and lovable man no reference has been made to 
the fact that in 1910, associated with Sir W. S. Robson 
and Raymond Asquith, he represented this country at 
The Hague in the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration 
with the United States. The following extract from the 
former’s letter to him of August 16th, 1910, will both 
please and interest many friends :— 


“ «T cannot content myself with verbal thanks to you 
for the really splendid service you have rendered to 
Great Britain, and more particularly to me, its unworthy 
representative, in this long and strenuous fight we have 
all but finished at The Hague. I can never forget the 
way in which you and Asquith gave up your leisure and 
pleasure for nearly three months in order to keep things 
straight and clear in that tangled case. I am ashamed 
to remember that I scarcely left you an hour of freedom 
at any time of the day or any day of the week. It must 
have been particularly hard on you, a leader and there- 
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fore accustomed to take other men’s points and use them 

_ 2s your own, to have your most admirable points, which 
ranged over both principle and detail in every part of 
the case, appropriated more or less imperfectly by 
myself and made to contribute to my unmerited kudos. 
I thank you, my dear Peterson, with ail my heart.’ ” 


In the existing heat this is all that I could do in 
the way of a review of Knut Hamsun’s ‘‘ At the Gates 
of the Kingdom,’’ perfectly produced (by Mr. Komisar- 
jevsky) and most delicately played at the Court :— 


““ At the Gates of the Kingdom ’”’ dwelt a sad-eyed 
idealist 

(Genus Nietasche, country Norway) and made war on 
king and priest. 

He wrote a flaming book about ’em, which the printer 
sought to soften, 

And lay out the iconoclastic babe in a rosewood Liberal 
coffin. 

In vain; for Kareno would not change a preposition, 

And conceiving, as is common among poets with a 
mission, 

That wives should be abstractedly (and not too often) 
kissed, 

Almost threw her 
journalist. 

So the two went off together, having banged the garden 
gate, 

To show (like Ibsen’s Nora) her discontented state. 

The meaning of this clever work is not exactly uttered, 

But presumably the lesson is that parsnips are not 


in the arms of a_ well-dressed 


buttered 

By downing all the bourgeois gods and damning all the 
creeds 

Through which this happy world of ours deliberately 
proceeds. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


“MARTIN'S ACT.” 


YesterDAy the centenary of Martin’s Act was cele- 
brated by a pageant and a meeting in Queen’s Hall. 
Unfortunately we are obliged to write of those events 
before they have happened, but we can conjecture their 
nature fairly well. For Edward Carpenter is to speak ; 
and Henry Salt, who has given a life of devoted concen- 
tration to the defence of animals and birds, issues for 
this occasion a revised edition of his excellent book upon 
‘* Animals’ Rights ’’ (George Bell & Sons). Bernard 
Shaw is also announced to speak, but that is no guide to 
what may be said. We are as likely as not to hear an 
eloquent plea for the rights of other animals who are 
not classed as ‘‘ dumb’; or perhaps we shall be told 
first to appease the animosities of France, the miseries 
of Russia, the murders in Ireland, and the slaughterings 
among Greeks and Turks. Anyhow, this year is the 
centenary of Martin’s Act, and Martin, an Irishman 
from Galway, was the first, by his “ Ill-treatment of 
Cattle Bill,’ to bring ‘‘ dumb animals’’ under the 
protection of the law. 

‘* Dumb animals,’’ indeed! How often one wishes 
they were dumb! Think of the bleating of sheep in a 
new pasture—‘‘ ceaseless,’? as Homer always calls it! 
Think of the lowing of a cow who has lost her calf, or 
the baying, yapping, and howling of dogs at night, or 
the caterwauling of the harmless, necessary one upon the 





tiles!| Think of the crowing of cocks in rivalry at first 
dawn! No wonder Socrates with his dying breath 
requested his friend to sacrifice a cock to the God of 
Healing! It was natural to call fishes dumb, though we 
have heard conger eels squeak in extremity. But how 
on earth animals came to be called dumb is a puzzle. 
Had our ancestors never heard a horse whinney as food 
or water was brought into the stable?) Had they never 
observed the wealth of varied meanings in a retriever’s 
voice, or seen him laugh? Even they never called birds 
dumb, but we do not sufficiently study the languages of 
birds. The common hen, for instance, is far from being 
a clever bird, yet Edward Carpenter once told the writer 
that, by careful observation, he learnt a large number 
of distinct words (we think it was thirty-five) in the 
common hen’s vocabulary. We need not speak of the 
enterprising naturalist who shut himself up in a cage 
among the Gambian forests until he could hold 
interesting converse with the neighboring gorillas. 

This common power of language, to say nothing of 
our common life, with all its instruments of backbone, 
lungs, hearts, eyes, and the rest, establishes our close 
relationship with every animal that breathes. Not only 
is the physical nature so much the same that a good 
“* vet.’’ is almost equally useful for horses and men, and 
an American naturalist has discovered that he has but 
to multiply the record of the ‘‘ Hanoverian ”’ rat in 
health or sickness by a certain figure to obtain the 
corresponding record in man; but the emotional and 
intellectual temperament corresponds in like manner. It 
may be by ‘‘ poetic licence ’’ that Homer tells us the 
horses wept when they learnt that their driver had fallen 
in the dust beneath the spear of murderous Hector ; and, 
in imitation, Virgil describes a dead hero’s charger 
bedewing his face with copious tears as he followed in 
the funeral procession. But who has not known a dog 
that, like Alice Benbolt in the old song, “ Laughed with 
delight when you gave her a smile, And trembled with 
fear at your frown ’’? 

Darwinism has helped, but Burns needed no 
Darwinism to make him call the field-mouse his fellow- 
mortal. Any sympathetic person, by paying attention, 
can perfectly understand the feelings and language of 
every animal and bird, because they are so like our own. 
Darwinism helped by finally overthrowing the old 
theological theory that animals and birds were “‘ sent ”’ 
for the advantage of mankind, and that, in obedience to 
Divine Providence, we were justified in working, beating, 
tormenting, skinning, and eating them for our use or 
pleasure, because, like the slaves of ancient Greece, they 
were “ living instruments ’’ and had no souls. Dar- 
winism has also overthrown the Cartesian theory that 
animals act as mere automata, being devoid alike of con- 
sciousness and feeling. The theory was supposed to extol 
man as alone possessing self-consciousness, but we know 
now that our own consciousness is of the same kind as 
a pig’s, only slightly more developed ; and as to animals 
having no feeling, every child who pinches a cat’s tail 
soon learns better than that! English people have 
perhaps been particularly quick in learning the 
Darwinian lesson, for they have always boasted them- 
selves particularly intimate with animals. We are not 
sure that the boast is justified, for from our observation 
of Holland, we should say that, on the whole, the Dutch 
are more kindly and courteous to animals, and especially 
to birds, than we. The Hindus are certainly more careful 
of animal life, and the Jain nuns go so far as to bind 
canvas rags over their mouths lest they should cause the 
destruction of a fly, and to carry soft little brushes to 
sweep the ground before they sit down, lest they should 
crush an ant out of its happy existence. We must 
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suppose, too, that the Arabs surpass us in the love and 
understanding of horses, for that is evident from 
Charles Doughty’s account of their habits in Arabia. 

But while the English are not so reverent to cows as 
the Hindus, or so scrupulous about insects as the Jains, 
or so intimate with horses in daily life as the Arabs, they 
do as a rule possess a peculiar affection for animals. We 
say ‘‘ peculiar’ because in their love they resemble 
William the Conqueror, who ‘‘ loved big deer as their 
father,’’ and laid out the New Forest for the exhilaration 
of killing them with greater excitement. It is a mixed 
affection. The writer, for instance, while hunting with 
a pack of workmen’s harriers in Yorkshire, has seen the 
bandy-legged old huntsman rescue a hare out of the very 
mouths of the hounds, and if it was still ‘‘ wick,’’ put 
it carefully into a vast poacher’s pocket which he kept 
for the purpose, petting it and making it as comfortable 
as in a hospital bed, til] he could get it home and tend 
it back to health. And that out of mere kindliness, not 
because he thought of hunting it again. Similarly, in 
reading John Masefield’s poem of ‘‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ 
(the one and only poem ever mentioned in the ‘“‘ Shires ’’), 
who can say whether one’s sympathy is more with the 
eager hunters or with the running fox? Who can say 
with which of the two the poet’s sympathy goes? It is 
equally divided. 

We are a people both fearful and wonderful. We 
have a special understanding of dogs. Long ago we 
forbade the harnessing of dogs to carts, and in Belgium 
our men were amazed at seeing dogs still kept at the 
labor of dragging the milk and vegetables. Yet we do 
not riot at the sight of ‘‘ performing ’’ dogs in the music- 
halls, though we did riot when the statue of the ‘“‘ Brown 
Dog ’’ was set up in protest against his vivisection. We 
have a special love of horses, and our men were justly 
horrified at seeing horses set to work as motive-power 
upon perpetual treadmills in Picardy. Yet we allow a 
noble horse to sink gradually into the fate (worse than 
any treadmill) of the cab-horse as described by Cunning- 
hame Graham in his terrible sketch called ‘‘ Calvary.” 
Or if he escapes the doom there depicted, we allow him 
to be exported with torment and ignominy for slaughter 
into meat for our cats and our poor. We are fond of all 
animals and birds. There is no surer way of rousing the 
indignation of a crowd than by public ill-treatment of 
any living thing. Yet we think nothing of sentencing 
iarge numbers of them to imprisonment for life in cages, 
whether beside private doors and windows, or in 
menageries, or in the Zoo. Only this week, the papers 
have been commending the Prince of Wales for bringing 
back from his tour various “‘ specimens ’’ as presents to 
the London Zoo. We read of monkeys, deer, birds, a 
python, a rhinoceros, three black panthers, one young 
hear, a baby orang-outang, and two tiger cubs—‘‘ one 
having a vile temper, the other a little more reasonable.”’ 
If the writer were condemned to lifelong imprisonment 
2s a show to make a Cockney holiday, he would not be 
the little more reasonable one! Let the bars of the Zoo 
be burst; let the lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, 
cheetahs, pumas, jaguars, bears, wolves, hyenas, 
rhinoceroses, and buffaloes join their fellow-mortals in 
Regent’s Park; then we should have all the fun of the 
fair ! 

We cannot tell what line the meeting to celebrate 
the Martin’s Act centenary may have taken. Have the 
speakers denounced us all as barbarians lusting for flesh, 
cr as savages decking our insensate heads with feathers, 
or as amateur butchers slaughtering animals and birds 
for the mere delight of slaughter, or as sentimentalists 
who maudle over silly little pets hardly distinguishable 
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in appearance or in character from the muffs in which 
In spite of Martin’s Act, and the 
fair success of our protests against the extermination of 
the most beautiful birds, and the introduction of motors 
to terminate the sorrows of the cab-horse, there are many 
lines that the speakers might still have taken. We can 
only hope and believe that they will have taken the line 
of the offensive, which is always the best defence, as 
suggested by Henry Salt in the volume referred to in 
our opening paragraph :— 

‘** Above all, the sense of ridicule that at present 
attaches to the supposed ‘sentimentalism’ of an 
advocacy of animals’ rights must be faced and swept 
away. The laugh must be turned against the 
true ‘cranks ’ and ‘ crotchet-mongers ’—the noodles who 
can give no wiser reason for the infliction of suffering 
on animals than that it is ‘ better for the animals them- 
selves ’—the flesh-eaters who labor under the pious 
belief that animals were ‘ sent’ us as food—the silly 
women who imagine that the corpse of a bird is a be- 
coming article of head-gear—the half-witted sportsmen 
who vow that the vigor of the British race is dependent 
on the practice of fox-hunting—and the half-enlightened 
scientists who are unaware that vivisection has moral 
and spiritual, no less than physical, consequences.”’ 

But this is a line we cannot now pursue, for it brings 
that kindly and sensitive man of science, Mr. Stephen 
Paget, in sight. 





THE LETTER- WRITERS. 


THE judgment of so stored a mind as Mr. Saintsbury’s 
upon any efflorescence of literature is important. He 
knows the law, the ropes, the lie of the ground—however 
you choose to put it. But when he opens upon letter- 
writing he brings us into an uncharted sea. There is 
no canon of criticism there: artist or critic, you go as 
you please. All that you can steer by is your instinct, 
or your taste. There is a standard of taste for every 
expression of man’s feeling; and Mr. Saintsbury is so 
well aware of it that he is entitled to take it or break it 
as he will. I don’t know that there is any elder now 
pontificating to whom I should more readily defer than 
to him, unless it be Professor Ker. Professor Ker’s 
prejudices may be the deeplier rooted, but they are 
(partly on that account) the less swayed by passion. I 
feel that Mr. Saintsbury is a good hater, but dare affirm 
he is the better lover for that. In his ‘‘ Letter Book ”’ 
(Bell & Sons) he has been properly provocative—with 
a sting on every page; and what more need one say? 
There is no art more apt for personal judgment than 
that of letter-writing, for there is no other art in itself 
so personal. What makes it so in particular is that it 
is privy to two instead of one; and that sets it off from 
all other kinds of wriging. The reaction of the multi- 
tude upon the artist is different in kind as well as in 
degree from that of the individual. The world at large 
hears the poet even when he addresses Mecenas or Maria 
Gisborne, and he is well aware of it. Even if he indite 
a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow one of his own 
is cocked to the passengers about her. So, too, with 
‘* Discourse upon our Present Discontents, in a Letter 
to a Noble Lord,”’ where his lordship is no more than 
a stalking-horse. The letter which is written with an 
eye on the general (even if it be the posthumous genera!) 
betrays itself. It takes a forensic spread, cannot avoid 
the rhetorician’s gesture. It is as if a man should write 
a tragedy for Drury Lane. He frames his periods to 
the echo. Good letters may have been written on those 
terms, as good tragedies may have been written for 
Drury Lane (though their names escape me); but they 
are not in pari materia with private letters, and cannot 
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lie beside them. Three-quarters of his way through life 
Stevenson discovered that his letters might be copy ; and 
they were—and good copy. But they ceased to be such 
good letters. The community of interest was violated, 
and perhaps there was no going back. It has been 
charged against Walpole (and I see that Mr. Saintsbury 
suspects him) that his punctiliousness in securing the 
return of his letters to Mann was to ensure their publi- 
cation. Personally I don’t believe it, because I fail to 
detect any tarnish upon their naturalness. He was all 
his long life engaged upon memoirs of his times, and 
needed them for that purpose. There is no consciousness 
in the letters themselves that any other eye than his 
correspondent’s was upon them, or to be so. 

One of the great charms of the letter as a piece of 
art is that double personality involved. Practitioner 
and patient act and react. Observe how Mme. de 
Sévigné attunes her pen. Always delightful, she 
reserves the best of her malice for Bussy, of her wit for 
Mme. de Lafayette, of her heart for her daughter, of 
her delicate reserve for M. de Guitault. One would 
like her letters to the Cardinal de Retz. She loved and, 
oddly enough, revered that Eminence. The desire to 
please should have been beautifully evident there. So 
also Lamb was always at his wildest when writing to 
Manning, finding something in the sage to egg him on. 
Wordsworth, not surprisingly, provoked him to irony; 
but Coleridge had his heart. It was only to him that 
Lamb wrote freely of himself. The same thing is 
noticeable in Gray, never perfectly natural to anyone but 
Thomas Wharton. He wrote to Bonstetten as to a 
beloved child ; to Mason as from an indulgent uncle; to 
Wharton as an equal. Gray comes next to Cowper, I 
think, in excellence; but you can read in him the 
sentences of a man who disapproved of himself. Cowper, 
who in charm and translucency of wit is the nearest we 
have to Mme. de Sévigné, is at his most winning in his 
letters to Lady Hesketh. The situation with her was 
delicate. She was the sister of his old flame, not far 
perhaps from being herself a new flame. He never 
overstepped the modesty of his nature; yet never said 
less than he ought. Britain has bred no truer gentleman 
than Cowper. 

If Cowper was a true gentleman, Horace Walpole 
was a fine one, much too fine to betray it. He could 
snub with severity—witness his extinguishment of Mason 
when the time was ripe. But he did it, not en grand 
seigneur, but as a man of common sense. Though Mason 
had forgotten himself, Walpole did not. Perhaps he 
could not. For all his republicanism, he was very con- 
scious of his rank, a Whig through and through. But 
I cannot remember any instance of his using his rank 
to crush a bore or an impertinent. Now Byron wrote 
with intolerable insolence to Murray, and could hardly 
keep patronage out of his letters to Tom Moore. How 
he galled the kibe of the miserable Hunt the victim has 
declared. ‘ 

What are the properties of a good letter-writer, 
then, genius apart, and a good correspondent implied ? 
Leisure and love of the art are of course; self-esteem 
and the desire to please, obvious. Esteem of the corres- 
pondent follows. No artist has ever succeeded who 
despised his audience. Byron, it may be said, succeeded, 
and did despise his audience. But I doubt his success ; 
at best he was only second-best. He produces restless- 
ness in the reader, dis-ease. The fact is that he was a 
cabotin in grain, and would have postured before his 
shoeblack if he could not get another looking-glass. You 
must be able to depend upon your letter-writer to this 
extent, at least, that he believes what he is telling you 





at the moment. With Byron you could not. One other 
requisite of excellence there does seem to be, if only 
because it was nearly always there, and that is an ache. 
As a grain of flint to the oyster, so is unhappiness to 
the poet, or an ache to the letter-writer. Our best have 
been unhappy or discontented men. Swift comes first. 
Mr. Saintsbury calls him ‘‘ one of the unhappiest lovers 
in the world.’”’ What sort of a lover he was I cannot 
say at the moment; but there can be no doubt of the 
misery in which he passed his days. The problem in 
Swift’s touching ‘‘ Journal to Stella ’’ is how he could 
have had the heart to keep it up, as he did, while he 
was “‘ carrying on’’ with Vanessa in town. But he did 
it—and you can feel it trembling underneath. But to 
pursue. Cowper despaired, Gray disapproved of him- 
self. Mme. de Sévigné longed; she was permanently 
an-hungered. Lamb was a haunted man, hag-ridden 
by ever-present fear. Thackeray was sorrow-stricken ; 
FitzGerald, deeply dissatisfied with the ‘‘ innocent far- 
niente life’’ which Carlyle found so tolerable in him, 
cannot be called happy. Carlyle himself, his tormented 
wife; and again (to return to him) Byron. Those are 
our best, and all unhappy, or disgruntled. Walpole is 
out, Chesterfield is out, Harriet, Lady Granville, is out. 
Good as they are, they are not of our very best. The 
texture is too hard, too metallic. The wit has the 
glitter of adiamond. There isnodew. What is wanting? 
Heart. 

I don’t speak now of love-letters. Those are not 
art at all, or if they are, the worse love-letters they. 
But with letter-writers generally the fact does seem to 
be that unhappiness, or at least discontent, has shed a 
bloom upon their letters which ambition or the desire to 
please could hardly have given them. Does not 
Cowper’s wistful smile betray him, with his doom 
impending? Is not Gray’s leucocholy pervasive? Mme. 
de Sévigné’s heartache, Carlyle’s stomach-ache, Jane 
Carlyle’s bitterness. % Sunt lacrime rerum, indeed. 
These things tell. At least, they lie hidden in the pearl. 


Maurice Hewett. 








Sketches of Travel. 


LECCE. 
I. 


As you approach the heel of Italy, the rocky mountains 
and clamoring green vegetation of the spring suddenly 
flatten themselves out into broad, flat wisps of land, lying 
low as a line of smoke upon the water. The sea itcelf 
is more flat, more blue, than any we have seen. It is 
not a sea of graduated and luminous color, as are those 
waters that cling so softly to the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
coasts, but a surface of deep blue, quiet and flat, hard, 
cool, but unyielding as an iron bar. 

The grey shapes of the olive-trees, fading into the 
pale, low coasts, are in contrast with the prickly pear 
and cactus that stand out in menacing, staccato atti- 
tudes against the glaring background. There are many 
blossoms here, burning stretches of yellow broom, small 
purple cactus-flowers that glow from the ground with 
a really hellish flame. Light blazes with unprecedented 
vigor on the land, and on the white houses that dance 
through the heat of the horizon—buildings blindingly 
white, square and squat as dolls’ houses, throwing 
shadows on the ground that are more blue than our 
bluest summer skies. All these are flat-roofed, with an 
outside staircase, outlined like a box upon the roof, a 
white box from which a figure will emerge. For here, 
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certainly, dwell those white-clothed, black-bearded 
figures that we see so lovingly portrayed by artists old 
and new, by Tiepolo and Longhi, by Picasso and 
Severini ; here are the houses of that curious incarnation 
of the country, half Italian-Comedy, half Neapolitan 
John-Bull, Punchinello. 

The land is sprinkled with towns whose Greek 
names remind us of their former greatness—Taranto, 
Otranto, Gallipoli—and many of the towns and fishing- 
villages still speak a Greek dialect. The olive-trees, 
here, are older and more fruitful than any in Italy, and 
some of them may be the only relics of Magna Grecia. 
Set in these surroundings, seven miles from the sea, is 
Lecce, a city as beautiful, surely, as any that were in 
Greece, but very different in aspect and art. The 
country round is prosperous and healthy, while the 
horrible spectre of malaria, which has ruined most of 
Southern Italy, skulks far away, deep in the marshes of 
Brindisi, Bari, and Foggia. 

The city itself is a pleasant and gay one, with a 
population of 40,000—a large town for this district, 
larger than its neighbors, a clean town, with several 
other peculiarities. It is always an interesting study 
to note at what date the cabs, that pass as current, were 
stranded in an Italian—or, as for that, in an English— 
provincial town. It has even been my good fortune to 
drive through London streets in a hansom cab with 
three wheels, the only specimen of its kind in the world, 
the invention of a black-bearded and eccentric driver. 
lt was always surrounded by an admiring crowd, but 
has now vanished, | fear, with the tandem, the Library 
at Louvain, and other delightful things into the crystal 
land of memory. ‘hen, in a provincial town in France, 
there was a cab that must have been washed up in that 
backwater as early as 1830, a cab that was almost a 
‘* chariot,’’ driven by a cabman whose flowing cloak and 
language took one back to the days of Byron and the 
Romantic Age. But here in Lecce, so far away, so cut 
off from the rest of the country, the cab-collector may 
make a discovery. Usually the cabs of the South are 
small, becoming smaller as you get more South, but 
here, in the extremity of Italy, we found a new type, a 
‘* Berlino ’’—large as a house, shaky, uncomfortable, 
but unique—a cab that cannot be opened. To what 
date do these dusty relics belong, to what does the name 
refer—to the Siege of Paris, or to some earlier catas- 
trophe? Surely far before the siege? Perhaps the 
Judgment of Paris; but then where would Berlin come 
in? 

There are charming restaurants, public gardens, 
and theatres in Lecce. Indeed, the theatrical fare is 
more varied than is ours in London. The night we 
arrived Marinetti’s ‘‘ Futurists’’ were giving their 
‘‘ Surprise Entertainment’’ at the chief theatre—for 
one night only. This was succeeded the following night 
by a Passion Play. The population, unused to 
foreigners, are very friendly to them. They show their 
amiable feelings by a string of the most charmingly 
childlike questions, without any impertinent intention. 
‘* You are very tall. How tall are you? Are all your 
family tall? How tall is your brother? And your 
father? How much is his income? How much is 
yours? How do you earn it?’’ These questions must 
be answered, but need not be answered correctly. 

Few strangers visit Lecce. Even German visitors 
are scarce, though Gregorovius delivered himself, some 
fifty years ago, of the heavy dictum that ‘‘ Lecce is the 
Florence of Rococo Art.’’ The town seems to have 
attracted little attention from English travellers, with 
one notable exception; for there is an extremely 
interesting book on Lecce written by the eminent 
architect Mr. Martin Briggs. 

The two chief statements to be made about the city 
are these. Firstly, it possesses its own architecture, 
Baroque and Rococo, but absolutely unconnected with 
the rest of that architecture in Italy, a unique 
flowering of traditional architecture, caused by local 





conditions ; secondly, this architecture is one of surpass- 
ing beauty and distinction. It is this second statement 
that needs making, for though people are willing to 
admit the interest of Lecce, yet so afraid are they of the 
gaunt shadow of Ruskin, that last of Old Testament 
Prophets, with his Seven Deadly Lamps, that 
they dare not even consider late Italian art—they will 
not compare this lovely growth of architecture with its 
earlier peers; they dare not cry ‘‘ New Lamps for Old,”’ 
and admit that this form of beauty rivals any other in 
Italy. 

As to local conditions, Lecce was in many ways 
peculiarly favored. Always a rich town for its size, it 
was originally an independent duchy, and when finally 
absorbed in the rascally kingdom of Naples, tradition- 
ally the most evil in Europe, the seat of a perpetual 
though varying tyranny, it was happily too distant to 
have its art sense crushed, though the full blossoming 
was retarded for nearly a hundred years. From the 
twelfth century onwards this city was the centre of a 
local culture and learning, having a literature and 
school of painting of its own, as well as its paramount 
art. But the greatest advantage Lecce possesses, above 
all other towns, is its wealth of beautiful stone, 
cropping up to the surface. This material is so quickly 
quarried, so easily cut, that Luilding is always cheap 
(even now building is in full progress), and the softness 
of this stone allows the rich imagination of the South an 
unparalleled outlet. It can be carved like wood, fretted 
into foam, drawn into a thousand lace-like designs and 
cobwebs. When the building is finished, the stone yields 
its last gift to man, hardening so that it outlasts our 
Northern granite. 

The stone varies in color from a tone that is almost 
white to the richest golden color; or if, as in the 
surrounding villages, you prefer whitewash, the pecu- 
liarly flat, even grain of the stone puts any whited 
sepulchre to shame, flashing mirror-like reflections into 
the brilliant air. This gives the prevailing impression 
of dazzling whiteness to the country round; even after 
dark the impression is the same, for you see the houses 
many hundreds of yards away, so luminous are they in 
the Italian night. 

There were two great periods of building in Lecce: 
one from 1540 to 1590, the other from 1660 to 1720. 
Perhaps the latter is the more interesting, the more full 
in expression, and produced two architects of genius, 
Timbalo and his pupil Cino. The break between these 
two periods was caused by the tyrannical government 
of Naples, and the consequent insurrections, such as 
Masaniello’s Revolt. 

Perhaps the most lovely buildings in the town are 
to be found in the Piazza della Prefettura. Here stand 
the church of Santa Croce, built about 1580, and, next 
to it, the Palazzo della Prefettura, built as a convent, by 
Timbalo, between the years 1680 and 1690. It is curious 
to observe how strong is the Byzantine influence in the 
church, late as it is in date, reminding us how near we 
are to Greece, only about fifty miles across the sea. 
Three large pillars, with capitals of marvellous luxuri- 
ance and invention, rise on each side of a fine doorway, 
with smaller double columns; over these are numerous 
figures, monsters and animals, that guard and support 
the rose window above them. Kneeling negro slaves, 
as fierce as any that crouch in Africa, yet conventional 
as a clipped poodle; proud eagles with golden scales 
instead of feathers, winged bulls, and many fabulous 
beasts of great elegance peer at you from their ledge. 
The window above them is framed by a surge of cupids, 
mermaids, roses, and tritons, and all that blessed para- 
phernalia of the Renaissance that came to set the minds 
of men free again; you feel that the hateful age of 
armor is over—a respite that lasted for 300 years. So 
lovely is this golden color, so exquisite the workmanship, 
so complete the unity, that there can be few churches 
more beautiful in the whole world. 


OsBERT SITWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE GERMANS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 

Sirn,—The remarks made by Dr. Medinger and repro- 
duced in your issue of April 29th are, to say the least, 
misleading. When he asks ‘“‘ What would the French-Swiss 
say if the Federal Government of Berne were to issue an 
order that the streets of Lausanne must show German street- 
names?” one might suppose that the attempt had been 
made to forcibly impose Czech names on the thoroughfares 
of German Bohemian towns. Having only lately motored 
through a considerable portion of German-speaking Bohemia, 
I can state from personal observation that the street-names 
and signs are all in German, and that German schools are 
everywhere in evidence. 

I believe that the foundation for Dr. Medinger’s remarks, 
apart from the petty pin-pricks of minor officials, is in 
regions where the Germans remain a small numerical 
minority, though one which formerly had been unduly 
favored. Their main grievance is over the schools in certain 
districts where, in the absence of their own buildings, the 
Czech majority has taken these over. I feel convinced that 
in time, and granted goodwill on both sides, whatever 
injustice may have been committed locally will be corrected, 
as was recently done in the case of the German theatre at 
Prague. But in order that this process should be hastened, 
it will be necessary for the Germans to display more political 
sagacity and a more conciliatory attitude than they have 
shown hitherto. The censorship which still prevails is 
directed mainly against Magyar sedition in Slovakia. The 
best evidence that in Bohemia it is not the whip it is 
described can be seen in the impunity with which the 
German political leaders attack the Czech administration. 

The Germans, in fact, having been the masters here 
ever since the Thirty Years’ War, find it difficult to reconcile 
themselves to the idea that German is no longer the para- 
mount language in Bohemia and that they are living in a 
Czech State. The example of Switzerland, which they bring 
up continually, cannot be applied here. The roots of 
Switzerland are cantonal, while here the State is unified. 
The open disloyalty of many of the German political leaders 
‘and their refusal to recognize existing conditions betray a 
political incapacity which might easily lead to tragic results 
without the moderation displayed by the present heads of 
the Czech Government. Certainly, though there are hotheads 
on both sides, on the part of President Masaryk and 
Dr. Benes the strongest wish exists to co-operate with the 
Germans, and overtures have repeatedly been made in this 
direction. That they have not been more successful is due 
to what can only be laid down to the political blindness of 
the German leaders, who make impossible demands as the 
price of their acceptance. It will come in time, but a great 
deal of unpleasantness could be spared the Germans here 
by a swifter realization of the fact that they will have to 
co-operate as fellow-members of the same State, and not 
as an alien body.—Yours, &c., A TRAVELLER. 


“A GUNPOWDER PLOT.” 

Srr,—With reference to your article entitled “A Gun- 
powder Plot,” in THe Nation anp Tue ATHEN©UM of 
April 1st, 1922, may I bring to your notice the gross mis- 
statements which have been published thereunder? 

In the paragraph in which you state that the achieve- 
ments of subduing savages and semi-civilized men was 
described as romantic by Captain Guest, kindly note that, 
although one village was bombed and set on fire, as a 
punishment for the murder of a white man in that same 
village, neither man, nor his wife, nor his ass, nor his ox, 
nor anything that was his were in the village at the time of 
the bombardment, having previously been cleared out by 
the native Camel Corps. 

Furthermore, during the operations which were carried 
out, the result and moral effect of which you already know, 
not one single casualty was inflicted by the aircraft, and the 
statement that “Women and children were made into 
scattered débris” is a gross falsehood. 


Tt is not the custom of the Royal Air Force to murder | 
women or children, or even inflict casualties upon natives, : 





unless absolutely necessary, and in this respect we do not 
wish to be classed in the same category as “ Huns.”’— 
Yours, &c., F. Hucat-MacLaren, 
Fit.-Lieut., R.A.F, 
Royal Air Force, Khormaksar, Aden, . 
April 26th, 1922. 

[We are very glad to publish Lieut. Hucat-MacLaren’s 
letter, with the statement that no loss of life occurred on 
this raid. Of course, neither the Air Force nor the soldier 
kills for the sake of killing. In fact, he does not know when 
he kills. The peculiar trouble about attack from the air is 
that it heightens this inherent difficulty of war.—Eb., 
Tue Nation AND THE ATHENZUM.] : 


“A FLASHLIGHT ON HISTORY.” 

Sir,—Is there the smallest contemporary authority for 
alleging that the Irish women captured at Naseby, and after- 
wards slain in cold blood by the victors, were armed “ ‘ with 
long skean knives about a foot in length,’ ready for 
slaughter”? I have always thought that this was an 
invention of Carlyle’s to excuse or account for the massacre. 
As printed in the article in Tur Nation anp THE ATHENZUM 
for April 29th, the careless reader would get the idea 
that the words are an actual quotation from “the Parlia- 
ment’s war correspondents.’’ Are they? And if so, can the 
writer of the article give a definite reference? Further, 
I have read that some of the English women were slashed 
about the faces by the victors. Is there any light on this 
given by the “correspondents”? The writer of the article 
leaves one to infer the massacre of the Irish women. Is 
there any doubt about it ?—Yours, &c., INQUIRER. 

[The passage is from Carlyle’s preface to Letter XXIX. (on 
Naseby) : 


“ Above a hundred Irish ladies not of quality, tattery camp- 
followers, ‘ with long skean-knives about a foot in length,’ which 
they well knew how to use: upon whom, I fear, the Ordinance 
against Papists pressed hard this day.” 

‘* Whitlocke ’’ (Bulstrode Whitlocke, contemporary and well 
acquainted with Cromwell) is given in a note as the authority, 
but without further reference.—Ep., N. & A 


[We are obliged to hold over several letters.—Ep., 
Tue Nation anp Toe ATHENZUM.] 





Poetrp. 


SHELDONIAN SOLILOQUY. 
(During Bach’s B- minor Mass.) 


My music-loving Self this afternoon 

(Clothed in the gilded surname ofS ..... n) 
Squats in the packed Sheldonian and observes 

An intellectual bee-hive perched and seated 

In achromatic and expectant curves 

Of buzzing, sunbeam-flecked, and overheated 
Accommodation. Skins perspire... But hark!... 
Begins the great B minor Mass of Bach. 


The choir sings Gloria in excelsis Deo 

With confident and well-conducted brio. 
Outside, a motor-bike makes impious clatter, 
Impinging on our Eighteenth-Century trammels. 
God’s periurgged: He takes a pinch of snuff. 
The musie’s half-rococo. . . Does it matter 
While those intense musicians shout the stuff 
In Catholic Latin to the cultured mammals 
Who agitate the pages of their scores? .. . 


Meanwhile, in Oxford sunshine out of doors, 
Birds in collegiate gardens rhapsodize 
Antediluvian airs of worm-thanksgiving. 

To them the austere and buried Bach replies 
With song that from ecclesiasmus cries 
Eternal /esurrerit to the living. 


Hosanna in excelsis chants the choir 
In pious contrapuntal jubilee. 
Hosanna shrill the birds in sunset fire. 
And Benedictus sings my heart to Me. 


CyYPpRINOID. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tu1s week, for the first time since the outbreak of the war, 
dealings on the Stock Exchange (except in the Consol 
Market) have been for the fortnightly settlement and not 
for cash. But those who predicted an immediate rush of 
speculation were entirely wrong. In most markets business 
has been decidedly slack in spite of the new freedom of 
dealing. Prospective “bulls” and “bears” were very 
scarce and showed no eagerness to resume long-interrupted 
operations. Possibly, the very hot weather has been partly 
responsible, while other factors working against activity 
have been the approach of May 3lst—which is Germany’s 
pay day as well as Derby day— and the continued delicacy 
of the Irish situation. But as regards the international out- 
look, it is probably true to say, if such a generalization may 
be attempted, that City opinion regards Genoa as having 
left things very much where they were, or, at any rate, not 
greatly to have changed the chief features of the position. 
Of the difficulties, set-backs, disappointments, and crises 
everyone is aware; of the other side of the account the 
Premier will speak to-night. Of two contemporary events 
of high financial importance in the international sphere, 
much attention is being paid to one, while the other passed 
almost unnoticed. The first is that the Committee appointed 
to investigate the possibilities of raising a foreign loan for 
Germany began its work on Wednesday, with Mr. J. P. 
Morgan present. The other, practically ignored by the 
Press, was Dr. Nansen’s appeal at Geneva to the League 
of Nations Council for an international commission to 
examine and report on the actual economic conditions in 
Russia, about which both the news and the views based thereon 
are so hopelessly confused. Hopes are growing that the 
German Loan Commitee may incidentally prove a very strong 
influence towards a sane Reparations settlement, while the 
mere fact that the Committee is in session in Paris will act 
as a restraining influence against hot-headed French action 
on May 3lst. But if there is, on the one hand, a feeling of 
relief that Genoa did not do great harm, the new French 
Budget, on the other hand, is a startling reminder of what 
is the actual state of affairs across the narrow waters. 


Tue Pusiic Troster. 


The chief features of the report of the Public Trustee for 
the year ended March 31st are the recurrence of a deticit— 
less than half that of the previous year, but still substantial 
enough at £35,445—and a large increase in the value of the 
new business undertaken. At first sight it appears highly 
unsatisfactory that, with the enhanced scale of fees in force, 
so large a deficit should be incurred. For useful as are the 
services rendered to a growing section of the public, the two 
chief desiderata in connection with the office are that it 
should pay its way and not be a burden on the taxpayer, 
and that the fees should be as reasonable as possible. But 
closer study of the report reveals the position as being far 
less unpromising than the gross figures suggest. The 
operations of burglars accounted for over £5,000 of the 
deficit, of which practically the whole was incurred in the 
first six months of the year. From October to March the 
service practically stood on its own financial legs, in spite 
of the burglary episode. That is encouraging, and still 
more so is the confident hope of the Public Trustee himself, 
Mr. O. R. A. Simpkin, that he will soon be in a position to 
recommend reduction of fees. New trusts accepted last year 
reached a value of nearly £20 millions, while the total value 
of trusts now administered by the office is £161 millions— 
figures which are eloquent testimony to the usefulness of 
the facilities accorded. Mr. Simpkin complains of criti- 
cisms of extravagance levelled at his office, which, he says, 
have caused much perturbation among clients, and makes 
a vigorous defence. If he can fulfil the hopes which he 
expresses of wiping out the deficit ard lowering fees, then 
he will have found the most effective way of putting an end 
to such criticisms 





INDUSTRIAL PREFERENCE YIELDS. 

Where 7 or even 74 per cent. could, a year ago, be 
obtained on high-class industrial preference shares, investors 
have now to be content, as a rule, with 5 to 53 per cent. 
Present prices and yields on a few prominent shares of this 
class are shown below :— 


Price 

Preference Rate of Dividends May 23, 
Shares £1 Interest. Payable. 1922. Yield. 

Anglo-American Telegraph 

Stock ae an = Quarterly 103 516 6 
Barker (John) (£5) . Sb Apl. & Oct. 53 § 49 
Borax (£10) ... ade . 5 May & Nov. 93 512 9 
Bovril i ee 6 Feb. & Aug. 11-16 513 0 
Bradford Dyers wm aig Jan. & July 31-32 5 3 3 
British Oil & Cake Mills 53 Jan. & July 1 510 0 
Calico Printers wes mn, oa Mar. & Sept. 13-16 630 
Callender’s Cane... 64 June & Dec. 13-16 5 9 6 
Dalgety & Co. (£10) 5 Feb. & Aug. vE I 690 
Lever Brothers ae ae @ Jan. & July 1 700 
Lyons (J.) & Co. ... 7 Apl. & Oct. 17-32 515 0 


The high yield on Lever Brothers’ 7 per cent. is due, in no 
small measure, to the large issues of debentures recently 
made. Many shrewd brokers believe that yields on best- 
class industrial preference shares will go steadily down to 
a 5 per cent. basis. On that assumption a selection from the 
above list is worthy of the attention of the investor ; and, in 
any case, the list comprises some excellent holdings. 


Reports aND New Issues. 


The most important company report of the week is that 
of the Royal Mail Steamship, which reveals a decline in 
profits by no means greater than might have been expected 
in view of the great depression, and reduces its dividend 
from 7 per cent. to 6 per cent. Shareholders accustomed to 
boom profits of shipping companies during the war and the 
year or two after the Armistice may sigh over the report. 
But in reality this great line has weathered the storm with 
conspicuous success ; the balance-sheet position is powerful, 
and there would seem to be every justification for the confi- 
dence which has sent the shares up to 944 from a lowest of 
78 last year. 

The Malacca Rubber Plantations Ltd. show a loss for 
1921 of £15,343 before meeting debenture interest and taxa- 
tion, and the final result is that, whereas a credit balance of 
£26,716 was brought into the 1921 accounts, this is now 
turned into a debit balance of £15,221. At a meeting of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust the Chairman took the 
hopeful view that the increase in the world’s stocks of crude 
rubber was more than counterbalanced by the decrease in 
the stocks of manufactured goods, and claimed that actual 
consumption in 1921 exceeded actual restricted production 
of rubber. In this let us hope he is right. If so, the first 
signs of rubber share recovery should not be very far off. 
But, for the moment, the raw material remains very weak 
at 73d. per Ib. 

The chief issue of the week is the offer of the Straits 
Settlements Government of £4,200,000 44 per cent. stock at 
95. These are the same terms as those on which the New 
South Wales Government recently made an issue of 
£5,000,000. of which over 90 per cent. was left on the under- 
writers’ hands. It remains to be seen whether the investing 
public show any greater eagerness in this case to recognize 
and accept the fall in interest rates. 

The decision of the directors of the Interoceanic Railway 
of Mexico to ask for the extension of the moratorium for two 
years does not suggest that they are hopeful of the result of 
the negotiations taking place between Mexico and her foreign 
creditors. Following the preliminary conference in Paris, 
the Mexican Prime Minister is to meet bondholders’ repre- 
sentatives on June Ist, in Mexico, The chief reason for 
thinking that some good result will be reached is that 
Mexico badly needs to reinstate her credit abroad, and can 
only do so by making a fair and just agreement with foreign 
investors. But the situation wants careful watching. 


L. J. BR. 
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Mr. Crurron Brock’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Hamlet ’’ 


(Methuen) is beyond doubt the most revealing study of 
Shakespeare since Coleridge and Bradley, a piece of work 
whose subtlety and precision of thought, combined with 
the most delicate esthetic sensibility, make it a delight 
to read. He was, he says, provoked to write it by the 
theories of Mr. J. M. Robertson and Mr. T. S. Eliot 
that ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is not a masterpiece but a failure. 
Mr. Robertson’s notion is that ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ is a revision 
of Kyd’s older play (non-existent), a melodrama of the 
common revenge type, and all the irrelevance and beating 
about the bush which make a bad play out of Hamlet’s 
irresolution or procrastination Shakespeare simply 
took over from his predecessor. If Mr. 
is right, he proves, of course, not only that ‘‘ Hamlet ss 
is a failure, but that Shakespeare, by pickling all the 
irrelevancies, makes a sub-editor who couldn’t earn his 
living in Fleet Street. 
* a * 

Mr. Rosertson is not difficult to tackle, because 
the light and shade of his approach to Shakespeare are 
so very discernible. He is an extremely acute, fair, 
and honest advocate, but he does happen to lack a 
quality you really cannot leave out in appreciating 
Shakespea e—the faculty of experiencing a work of art. 
With Mr. Eliot, who in ‘‘ The Sacred Wood ’’ com- 
mitted what some people would name the impertinence 
and others the imbecility of calling ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ ‘‘ most 
certainly an artistic failure,’’ especially as he cogs the 
dice (without giving examples) in a way Mr. Robertson 
is incapable of doing, Mr. Brock is justly more severe. 
The evidence which Mr. Eliot gives for views so perverse 
is indeed so flimsy that one is inclined to think it dis- 
ingenuous. If a critic lands himself into the amazing 
statement that Hamlet’s emotion is ‘‘ in excess of the 
facts as they appear,’’ what is he after? Because 
Hamlet does not express himself normally in consequence 
of those facts, ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ fails to come off ; or, in other 
words, because ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is intellectually too much for 
Mr. Eliot, Hamlet was esthetically too much for 
Shakespeare. One feels that Mr. Eliot despises 
‘‘ Hamlet ’’ because generation after generation of men 
have reverently accepted it as the greatest drama about 
the soul of man ever written, and such finicking pedantry, 
burrowing from life and the experience of reality in 
a Ishyrinth of intellectual abstraction, deserves to be 
visited with the tempered severity of Mr. Brock’s 
analysis. He points out that Mr, Eliot’s cardinal 








Robertson | 





ness of Hamlet, the drama of whose incomparably rich 
inner life is a means of stressing the dislocation of his 
normal consciousness, is our own unquestioning accept- 
ance of Hamlet. Even with the surgery of modern 
representation, we do not keep posing to ourselves the 
question why Hamlet delayed to kill the king. Hamlet 
becomes as real to us as he was to Shakespeare, because 
we are xsthetically convinced by Hamlet. Hamlet. acts 
or fails to act as he does because he is Hamlet, and what 
he says and does in the play is exactly what, being 
Hamlet, he would say and do. If he were Othello or 
Coriolanus (Mr. Eliot calls ‘‘Coriolanus ’’ a better play 
than ‘‘ Hamlet ’’) then our intellect. would cut across 
our conviction. The point is that he is Hamlet. 


* * * 


Mr. Brock then proceeds to put Hamlet’s delay 
upon a psychological basis, not in order to show that 
Shakespeare did not know what he was doing, but why, 
scientifically as well as exsthetically, it was inevitable, 
from the nature of Hamlet, he should have delayed. 
Here, perhaps, Mr. Brock tends to elaborate and 
formularize what, given a beginning of understanding 
as to what kind of a man Hamlet was, is hardly obscuro 
at all. Granted a genius so superlatively endowed as 
Hamlet, of so full, creative, and sensitive a vitality, 
so finely balanced, so far ahead of evolution in powers 
of mind and imagination, what can have been the effect 
of news like that of the Ghost’s but to jangle, and to 
jangle for ever, sweet bells out of tune? Your common 
hero would have run his sword through the king in a 
winking—and there would have been no play. But 
*‘Tlamlet ’’ is Hamlet, and that is the answer. He 
was put out of love with life altogether, and, as Mr. 
Brock acutely says, would never have killed the king at 
all, but that he (the king) was plotting his death. How 
rich in the tears of things is the bewilderment of Hamlet, 
that towering mind, to understand his own sickness! 
The disorder of Hamlet’s mind is the coherence of the 
play. 

* * * 

Tne last part of Mr. Brock’s study is the most 
generally : “gestive and a masterly contribution to 
esthetics. Art, he says, is the expression, not the 
statement of values, and ‘‘ whenever we have the 
emotion of value we are potentially artists.’’ Potentially 
until the value is communicated. Hamlet’s statements 
of values are part of the drama—Hamlet would make 
them, now and again, because he is what he is. And 
n “‘ Aamlet ’’ ‘“‘ values are more completely expressed 
through the presentment of a living man than in any 
other play.’? We experience the values in ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ 
with such intensity of interest because, for once in a way, 
and by a creation of supreme unity, all the passion of 
seeking, all the tragedy, the forlornness, the failure and 
the greatness of humanity have been rolled up and fused 
into the disharmony of one man. 


H.J.M 
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Short Studies. 
ONLY TOO CLEAR. 


Il. 


Or course, the size of the fields of consciousness differs 
enormously, as between one person and another. A man 
or woman of genius, of any kind, probably has—at 
any rate at his best times—a far greater width of field 
than the rest of us. It may be a common attribute of 
the great poet, the great scientific thinker, and the great 
organizer. The size of the field also varies immensely as 
between one and another state of the same person. A 
person ill or depressed or tired or sleepy commonly has 
his field of consciousness much contracted for the time. 
A toothache may contract your field of consciousness to 
a mere speck; almost nothing may exist for you outside 
a tiny detail of your body. Some stirring experience, 
the drastic stimulus of some masterpiece in an art or of 
some other personal emotion, may swiftly dilate your 
field of consciousness, so that you feel invisible things 
drifting into sight and hearing, and unhoped-for achieve- 
ments of comprehension and insight coming as if magic- 
ally within your power. You remember King Lear’s 
sudden flash of recognition and understanding of what it 
means to be destitute—‘‘ O! I have ta’en Too little care 
for this.’? That is the authentic utterance of a person 
whose field of consciousness has been suddenly dilated, 
bringing within the rim an unthought-of call upon 
sympathy. 

A portrait-painter will tell you that he often 
begins a new portrait with his mind cold and uninterested 
and not knowing what to make of his sitter, but when 
he has painted hard for a while the technical exercise 
and excitement of getting paint to come right gradually 
warm something in him ; they screw him up a peg or two 
above himself, and he begins to see with a strange and 
delightful new vision the various strains of the sitter’s 
character and how its parts fit together. To any writer 
whose work is congenial there will come in the same way 
a curious extension of his ordinary faculties; he will find 
portions of knowledge floating back into his brain, 
available for use, which he had supposed to be thrown 
away long ago on the rubbish-heap outside the back-door 
of his mind; relevant passages will quote themselves to 
his mind from books that he scarcely remembers to have 
ever read; and he suddenly sees germane connections 
where in his ordinary state of mind he would see nothing. 
The field of consciousness has expanded again. People 
of strong social instinct often derive the same experience 
from animated conversation; the exercise of their own 
vivacity stirs latent powers of apprehension in them ; the 
area upon which they are able to draw for those piquant 
incongruities which are the chief material of wit is for 
the moment widened ; the field of comic consciousness is 
enlarged. 

In the field of conduct, too, we find sudden enlarge- 
ments of the customary field of consciousness leading to 
actions, heroic or criminal, which those who have done 
them can only ascribe, when the field has contracted 
again, to unaccountable impulse. From the uncharted 
region of the outer consciousness one of these impulses 
may strike in and impinge on us, much as the cyclones 
come up incalculably from the Southern Atlantic and 
impinge on South-West Ireland. 
a simulacrum of these effects, is producible in some 
measure by alcohol and other drugs, and no doubt their 
tragic hold on mankind is mainly due to their power of 
giving at least the illusion of temporary release from 
narrow, cold, and cramping fields of consciousness. 

What happens in all these cases is not so much that 
anything wholly unknown, wholly outside the range of 
the mind, has been brought within its reach. It is rather 
as if some outer zone of an estate which you already own 
were brought back into use after lying derelict. At the 
centre of the consciousness of each of us there is, as it 
were, the highly cultivated plot of our habitual thoughts, 
feelings, observations, and memories; they are more or 
less arranged and registered; they can be readily sum- 
moned. Outside an’ surrounding this central dise of 
worked soil there exterds an unmapped outer estate of 
dormant personal or ancestral memories, of residual 


A kindred effect, or. 








impulses, of inchoate powers and dexterities, and of for- 
gotten or unrealized knowledge. Each mind lives, like 
a prehistoric inhabitant of Britain, in a small clearing 
among thick forest; only, the forest is part of the mind 
itself, and the mind lives surrounded by all that dark 
part of its own contents and powers which at ordinary 
times remains potential only. 

May it not be said, with some truth, that it is part 
of the business of imagfhative literature to reclaim at 
least parts of that forest? You remember, of course, the 
old rough division of literature into the literature of 
knowledge and the literature of power, the literature 
of knowledge being that of science, and the literature of 
power being that of imagination. Certainly the litera- 
ture of knowledge has during the last half-century taken 
a splendid share in these labors of reclamation, or at 
any rate in the map-making work which must precede it. 
One need only mention the names of William James, and 
of Binet, Breuer, Mason, and others, who have converted 
psychology from a cloud of unverified surmises into a 
science almost as systematic as that of physics. But, 
long before the last half-century, the literature of power 
or imagination had offered us inlets of its own by which 
to penetrate deeply into this surrounding twilight. One 
such inlet is afforded at the climax of every great 
tragedy ; you feel sure that, explain it or not, you are in 
a finer and more understanding state of yourself, when at 
the full pitch of that sombre delight, than you will be 
when it has faded away. You have a sure intuition that 
for the moment you have had your vision cleared, and 
that you have gained a glimpse, for once, right into the 
heart of life. 

It is equally difficult to account rationalistic- 
ally for the sense of release and opened eyes that 
you derive from finely imaginative comedy, even low 
comedy, and yet you may feel that, as Mr. Masefield 
says, the roystering scene in ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ ‘‘ rouses 


| the heart with the thought that life is too wonderful to 


end.’’ In each case you have the same sense of having 
made a glorious incursion, of having penetrated securely 
into an outer darkness, of having got beyond the region 
where the writs of ordinary thought run, and yet found 
everything there to be wonderfully all right. To go 
back to our original figure, your field of consciousness has 
for a short time been immensely and excitingly extended. 
The luminousness of its centre has for the moment flooded 
out all round over its dim borderland, lighting up what 
was previously the complete darkness outside, so that 
more and more new things swim into your ken as more 
stars do when you are coming up a shaft to the surface 
of the earth at night; and not only more things outside 
you, but more powers in yourself, more capacities for 
comprehension, co-ordination, and sympathy. 

Thus to widen the reader’s or spectator’s field of 
consciousness is a function of intensely imaginative litera- 
ture. If a writer has imaginative power, it means that 
his own field of consciousness is at some times exception- 
ally large. If to this power he adds technical accomplish- 
ment, it means that he can express his own delighted sense 
of this enlargement in a way which stimulates a corre- 
sponding enlargement of the consciousness of a fit reader. 
An obvious illustration of the exercise of both powers is 
Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality.’”’ One 
feels that Wordsworth has first experienced so unusual 
an enlargement of the ordinary field of consciousness that 
on the murky verge of the field certain mystic shapes 
dim, but still shapes—have begun to take form for his 
mind, and that at a radius from the centre so great that 
for most of us it is a region of mere obscurity, yielding 
us nothing but some vague promptings and cravings and 
regrets. And then Wordsworth has contrived, in a 
wonderful measure, to express this visionary revelation 
of his own in a way that renders mystic reverie in the 
reader more coherent and articulate than it could other- 
wise have been. But in doing this he has not achieved, 
nor attempted to achieve, the clearness of an advertise- 
ment. ‘Those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized ; 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 
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It is wonderful, but it is not clear as an election poster 
is clear. It is almost as far from being clear as are the 
four great Michelangelo statues in the Church of San 
Lorenzo at Florence, of which Pater says that “ they 
concentrate and express, less by way of definite concep- 
tions than by the touches, the promptings of a piece of 
music, all those vague fancies, misgivings, presentiments, 
which shift and mix and are defined and fade again, 
whenever the thoughts try to fix themselves with sin- 
cerity on the conditions and surroundings of the 
disembodied spirit.’’ And, again, Pater says that this 
memorial sculpture of Michelangelo’s expresses “ dumb 
inquiry over the relapse after death into the formlessness 
which preceded life, the change, the revolt from that 
change, then the correcting, hallowing, consoling rush of 
pity; at last, far off, thin and vague, the new body— 
a passing light, a mere intangible, external effect, over 
those too rigid, or too formless faces; a dream that 
lingers a moment, retreating in the dawn, incomplete, 
aimless, helpless; a thing with faint hearing, faint 
memory, faint power of touch; a breath, a flame in the 
doorway, a feather in the wind.” 

Well, that is a good deal to express, in four white 
marble figures. We must not expect so many elusive 
things to be expressed with the explicit lucidity of hand- 
books of popular science. What the figures do express, 
baldly and literally, to a spectator on whose imagination 
they have not yet begun te work, has been playfully 
described by R. L. Nettleship, the philosopher : “ I walk 
into the Medici Chapel, my body and soul encased in 
their nineteenth-century ceat and trousers. I see four 
naked marble figures, in attitudes which I probably could 
not put myself into at all, and certainly could not remain 
in for five minutes. One lady is fast asleep, one gentle- 
man wide awake; so much is comfortingly obvious. The 
other lady seems to have nearly finished undressing ; the 
other gentleman has passed a restless night; both look 
dubious and uncomfortable. Such are the brute impres- 
sions which many, if they were honest, would kave to 
confess to.’’ Those two extracts from Pater and from 
Nettleship give you, better than anything else I can 
think of, the contrast between an extremely wide and a 
narrow field of consciousness. Nettleship has ironically 
suggested, too, the affinity of the weaker and lower state 
of mind to a shallow positivism of clearness, a kind of 
ignoble insistence upon the trivially and superficially 
clear, a note of distrust and dislike of anything which 
calls for any effort of comprehension or makes any 
demand upon us to disengage ourselves from our common, 
indolent, incurious states of mind. 


C. E. Monracvue. 
(To be continued.) 
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A CONTRAST IN KINGS, 


Histoire de la Régence pendant la minorité de Louis XV. 
Par Dom H. LECLERCQ. 3vels. (Paris: Librairie Champion. 


60 fr.) 


Most people who have some commerce with scholarship, if 
it be only a nodding acquaintance, have heard tell of 
Benedictine learning. To most of us it is hardly more than 
a legend. We vaguely remember that from the days of 
Monte Cassino through the dark ages it was chiefly the 
Benedictines who tended the lamp of knowledge. They 
copied the classical manuscripts and prepared the way for 
the Renaissance. And just as vaguely we have heard that 
the tradition of disinterested scholarship persists. At some 
time in our lives we may have the good fortune to strike 
up a chance acquaintance with a member of this learned 
order, and we realize with a shock of pleasure and surprise 
that scholarship is not the monopcly of universities. It was 
a Benedictine from Constantine, met casually in Paris, who 
first revealed to me some of the hidden wonders of Bergk’s 
“Fragmenta.” Since I have never had the luck to know 





another, he has remained for me the type of the Benedictine. 

His modesty, his humor, his gentleness, his patience with 

my ignorance, are for me qualities of his order. I perfectly 

understand why, in France, the word Benedictine has lost 

its monastic implications, and is generally applied (as the - 
dictionary tells me) to “un homme érudit, d’une science 

profonde et solide.” To that definition should be added that 
he has a touch of the sweet reasonableness of an Anatole 

France. 

By another stroke of chance a work of Benedictine 
learning has come my way. It is a monumental history in 
three volumes of the French Regency. I am _ perfectly 
incapable of pronouncing upon its merits as an achievement 
of scholarship. I can see that the achievement is pro- 
digious, the labor spent on its composition colossal. But 
history has now become, for better or worse, the province of 
the specialist, and the final judgment is held to rest with 
him. Nevertheless, history is as much an art as a science. 
An unreadable history, even though the documents with 
which it is stuffed are unexceptionable, is a bad history. 
Dom Leclercq’s “ Histoire de la Régence” is much more 
than readable. It is enchanting. Therefore it is a good 
history. And the lay critic can say something more than this. 
In the presence of a certain fullness of material handled in 
a certain way—lucidity ordering chaos—he feels that he 
has to do with a work that is definitive. The power of 
grasping the concrete reality of a whole period of history 
is like the power of bold, scientific induction. It can be 
appreciated by the profane. Therefore we are certain that 
Dom Leclercq’s story of the minority of Louis XV. will never 
be really superseded. 

It opens magnificently with the death of Louis XIV. 
“Le Roi Soleil” is a figure with whom Englishmen find it 
hard to sympathize. They think of his pompousness, not 
his majesty ; of the sufferings he imposed upon the French 
people, not the dignity of a nation which he imposed upon 
Europe. Perhaps the pawky realism which is natural to us 
is increased by some atavism of political fear. Whatever 
the cause, it is as hard for us to approach the great monarch 
as the great century. Our difficulty with Louis XIV. is 
much the same as our difficulty with Racine. If we can 
overcome the one we can conquer the other. There could 
hardly be a better way than by reading Dom Leclercq’s two 
chapters on the King’s death. He has mitigated none of 
the miseries under which France groaned in the last year 
of Louis XIV.’s reign. The years of suffering and 
starvation which culminated in the ghastly winter of 1709, 
have been ruthlessly exhibited in the brilliant introductory 
essay. We begin the history proper with all our human 
sympathies in arms against the tyrant. And then the miracle 
happens. Slowly, inevitably, our arms are lowered; they 
drop to the ground. Our detestations are impotent before 
the spectacle of a great king dying greatly. We move in the 
atmosphere of “ Antony and Cleopatra” :— 

‘* And then what’s brave, what’s noble, 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion 

And make death proud to take us.” 
Death should have been proud to take Louis XIV. His 
courage, his immense resolution to remain consciously the 
King of Europe until he had passed the very threshold 
of death, with not a single one of all his great claims and his 
great obligations abated, would extort admiration from an 
anarchist. The king of the earth passed magnificently into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, if indeed he went there. 

Perhaps it is not a sight for democrats; but it is cer- 
tainly one for those who rejoice in the triumphs of the 
human spirit over its material limitations. This tragedy 
had a tragic hero. And it was a tragedy, indeed. While the 
dying king—racked by physical agonies, his leg gangrened 
to the bone, tortured by the ignorant doctors whom Moliére 
had so often caricatured before him—commanded his gentle- 
men of the chamber to dress him in his clothes of ceremony 
and put him in his chair, to sit hours with his Council of 
State devising means to safeguard the minority of the child 
of five who was to succeed him, he must have felt that his 
superhuman effort might be in vain. He had the statesman’s 
eye, and he must have known that the great France which 
one man had created, one man must maintain. The man did 
not exist. Orleans on the one hand, the five-year-old 
Dauphin on the other! He must have felt that France 
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depended upon his consciousness, and he exerted it to the 
end. His wishes and his commands, solemnly deposited 
under triple iron, were written in water. His will had been 
absolute; all other wills had been suppressed by his. The 
backbone of France was broken when he died. 

But the good people of Paris, when they saw the little 
king riding in state from Versailles to the city, half-believed 
the golden age had come. They shouted “ Vive le Roi! 
with such good will that he jumped in his seat between the 
Regent and Mme. de Ventadour, and cried himself at the 
top of his voice, “ Vive le Roi!” He was the darling of 
France. There had not been much room for tenderness in 
the superstitious respect which Louis XIV. had inspired. 
The sentiment which had been so long restrained was poured 
out upon the child-king. He was perfect; he was adorable. 
His jet-black eyes, his long, curled lashes, his pale, girlish 
face, his small, pouting mouth, were so many separate 
enchantments for his subjects. And even more than his 
beauty they loved his tricks. They were delighted when 
they learned that on the day before his entry he had simply 
refused to come to Paris, and that all the honorable magis- 
trates, who had assembled at four in the morning for the 
Bed of Justice, had waited six hours in vain because the 
king had refused his breakfast. While the dignitaries were 
fretting in their velvet among the fleurs de lys, their king was 
playing at the Trianon with a little boy he called “his 
hussar.” 

But on the next day he came, and the crowd was so 
dense that some were suffocated. He had learned his speech 
to the Parlement. “ Messieurs, je viens vous assurer de mon 
affection: mon chancelier vous dira le reste.” He had 
learned it under protest, however. He declared that he 
did not want his Chancellor to say the rest: he would say 
it all himself. But when the moment came, though he 
remembered his main speech, he forgot his reply to the 
deputation of the clergy, because he was engaged in watching 
an abbé’s precarious hat. It fell. He was delighted. “Ah! 
le voila tombé,” he cried. He asked La Vrilliére who he 
was. “Secretary of State, having the honor to work with 
his Majesty.” So the king took him into his cabinet and set 
him to the work of cracking nuts for him. When the 
Duc de Tresmes took off his Majesty’s hat three times in 
ceremonial salutation, his Majesty lifted it off once extra 
on his own account, because the crépe annoyed him. 

These things delighted the nation then as they would 
delight a nation to-day. When he refused to give the King 
of Sicily’s Ambassador an audience by hiding in the curtains 
of his bed; when he asked the Papal Nuncio how many 
Popes there had been, and the Nuncio could not reply, and 
he reeled off the names and dates of the kings of France 
down to himself; when, one evening, just as the gentlemen 
of the chamber were leaving him, he jumped clean out of his 
bed and crawled under it, refusing to budge or to speak— 


all these things which he did before he was seven were better . 


than famous victories for his idolizing subjects. At seven 
he passed, with imbecile ceremonial, out of the hands of 
Mme. de Ventadour, who, if she could not help spoiling 
him, was at least an amiable and devoted woman, into the 
masculine charge of the old fool Villeroy. The king was 
stripped naked. 

‘“‘On fait détiler devant lui médecins, chirurgiens, 
apothicaires, princes, princesses, seigneurs et dames de la 
cour, qui apres l’avoir examiné, palpé, visité membre par 
membre, signeront un procés-verbal reconnaissant qu’il est 
de sexe male, nullement blessé, bien nourri, sain, net et 
entier.”’ 

No wonder that when Mme. de Ventadour bent to kiss his 
hand and say farewell, he clung to her neck and hid under 
her skirts. But in vain. Apparently there are things to 
which even an absolute king of seven has to submit. All his 
servants were changed: not one was left. Though he was 
given a little beefeater of six to stand outside his door with 
a halberd of ebony and silver, he was not comforted. When 
dinner-time came he refused to eat unless Mme. de Venta- 
dour ate with him. They told him she was driving out 
and would not be back till four. “Eh bien! qu’on ne serve 
qu’a quatre heures!” And he waited. 

But the story of the education of Louis XV. is pathetic 
and pitiful. Surrounded by what Dom Ieclercq only too 
truly calls “un aréopage défraichi” of tutors and guardians 
—Ventadour, Villeroy, the Bishop of Fréjus, Fleury his 





confessor, not one of them under seventy—the child seems 
to have had no chance at all. He was doomed to ruin. At 
all times it must be an appalling task to educate a king who 
is absolute ; in the case of Louis XV. it was made impossible 
by the choice of his teachers. We need not look outside 
Dom Leclercq’s pages to know what was to happen. The 
crash was inevitable. The Regency is the prelude to the 
tragedy of the French Monarchy. What Dom Leclercq 
has done is to make us feel that it was so. The masterly 
ordonnance of his unexaggerated narrative carries us away. 
And though we are keenly aware of the inadequacy of a 
notice which does no more than indicate a contrast and 
recite facts much better presented by the author himself, 
we may have done enough to persuade our readers that this 
Benedictine history, besides being a great work of scholar- 
ship, is a book of fascinating human interest. 
J. MrppLetron Murry. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SEX OBSESSION. 


Morbid Fears and Compulsions. By H. W. Frink, M.D. 
‘ (Kegan Paul. 21s.) 

Etudes de Psychanalyse. By CHARLES BAUDOUIN. 

chatel : Delachaux & Niestlé. 8 fr.) 

Just as the greatest spiritual phenomena have manifested 
themselves in stable mangers and the like, so it would 
appear that many of the greatest intellectual achievements 
have come to birth in an atmosphere of insanity. Take the 
doctrine now familiarly known as psycho-analysis. Funda- 
mentally it is one of the most profound, as it is one of the 
most significant, discoveries of the human mind. Yet, at 
the same time, a large part of the treatises in which its 
apostles, to say nothing of its founders, embody and expound 
the doctrine would be worthy, and not surprising, contents 
of an asylum magazine. The truth and importance of the 
root principles of the new psychology must indeed be beyond 
dispute, or it could never have survived the ridiculous 
literature which makes up its bible. Joanna Southcote and 
Joseph Smith are, by comparison with many of these 
missionaries, sane and sober scientists. 

A large part of Dr. Frink’s book is interesting and sound 
enough ; but one is constantly being pulled up, as in almost 
every book on this subject, by some ridiculous and far- 
fetched illustration calculated to make the normal reader 
mistrust the whole doctrine. The following may be quoted 
as typical: “A married woman, a patient of mine, was 
invariably dressed in black. I asked her about it. She 
replied that she was not in mourning, and that she wore 
black as the material was more durable.”’ As the lady was 
well off, and it was summer time, this explanation naturally 
did not satisfy Dr. Frink. Evidently, “her habit of dressing 
in black had a symbolic significance. She was dissatisfied 
with her husband, who was a rather prosaic individual, and 
paid little attention to her. . . Her dressing in black was 
a symbolic expression of her wish to be a widow, and receive 
attention as of old.” And this sort of thing passes as 
science. 

All this may be classed as forming part of a fairly 
harmless child’s game, called “Guess the Motive.” Harm- 
lessness, however, cannot be pleaded in extenuation of the 
sex-motive obsession by which nearly all the propagandists 
of psycho-analysis are changed into solemn bigots. There are, 
of course, brilliant exceptions, including nearly all the men 
with true philosophical originality and of genuine scientific 
mind, such men, for example, as Adler and Rivers, and 
Baudouin, whose valuable “Etudes de Psychanalyse”’ 
we notice below. It is true that an attempt to disarm 
criticism is made by giving a definition of “sex” ludicrous 
in its vagueness. Thus, Dr. Frink defines sexual process as 
any process involved in race preservation. All other 
process he classes as hunger. “Thus our desire to have 
warm clothes in winter, and cool ones in summer, may be 
called a hunger phenomenon.” A more outrageous misuse 
of words with well-established and accepted meanings cannot 
be imagined. 

Still, provided he adhere to his definition in his sub- 
sequent discourse, an author does no great harm by using old 
words in new senses. It is inconvenient, but does not 
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necessarily lead to fallacies. These psycho-analytic 
authors, however, by no means stick to their definitions. 
Having safeguarded themselves by saying, “I don’t mean 
what you mean,” they go on to use their term, especially 
the term “sex,” as implying almost exactly what everybody 
understands by the word. 

That the sexual instinct is a general one, and a fairly 
powerful one, the continued existence of the race, and also 
experience and observation, clearly enough show. But it 
is equally certain that it plays in human psychology, normal 
and morbid, an altogether more insignificant part than the 
overwhelmingly principal one which the Freudians allot to 
it. It plays, for example, a smaller and less continuous 
part in the psychic life of man than such manifestations 
of the more primordial impulse towards self-preserva- 
tion, as the desire for approbation, for power and for 
admiration, and the fear of being socially outcast, despised 
and neglected, of being a mere nobody. These and 
the like are, as most of us know, from both our own expe- 
rience and our observation, far more commonly associated 
with unhappiness and mentally pathological states than are 
any difficulties we may experience in gratifying our sexual 
appetite. After all, even in other animals, free from the 
restrictions of civilization, the sexual appetite is but a 
seasonal affair. Probably the same is true of primitive man, 
and it is safe to say that this appetite is more fully gratified 
—it would probably be truer to say surfeited—among 
civilized human beings than among any of the higher 
wild animals. The primal impulse which the condi- 
tions of civilization, with the accompanying denseness of 
population, are constantly blocking, is the impulse of self- 
assertion. And, even where the apparent trouble is a failure 
in sexual attractiveness, it is probable that nine times out 
of ten the real injury is a blow to personal pride rather than 
the non-gratification of an appetite. Moreover, much of 
the morbid sex-obsession which does exist is due, not to 
suppressed sex, but to the absurd silence and air of mystery 
in which the whole subject is conventionally wrapped. 

It is in dealing with the motives—conscious and uncon- 
scious—of infants and young children, that the sex-obsession 
of the Freudians reaches its lowest degree of unpleasant 
absurdity. It is, of course, a well-known fact in biology 
that nearly all natural and hygienically desirable activities 
have a pleasurable accompaniment. Movement, eating, and 
the elimination of the excretions are instances which at once 
occur to the mind. In accordance with this rule, the mother 
gets a certain sensual pleasure in giving suck, and the 
infant a certain sensual pleasure in sucking. The biologic 
significance and value are obvious. But no such simple 
explanations can satisfy the ingenuity of the psycho-analyst. 
The baby’s pleasure in sucking is an example of the “ oral- 
erotism” of the infant. All pleasant sensation, indeed, is 
assumed to be sexual in character, no matter how obvious 
may be its biological utility along the lines of simpler and 
more obvious explanation. 

The fundamental fallacy into which so many of the new 
psychologists have tumbled is summarized in this statement, 
quoted from Dr. Frink’s book: “The psycho-sexual 
phenomena of the adult could not have developed de novo 
at puberty, but could only represent what had been present 
much earlier, now brought into high relief through the added 
effect of the new secretions.” Which is like saying that the 
phenomenon known as water cannot have developed de novo 
when hydrogen and oxygen are exploded together, but can 
only represent what was present much earlier. The truth 
is that the psycho-sexual phenomena of the adult accompany 
the production of new secretions at the time of puberty, and 
disappear when those secretions are no longer produced. 
No one suggests that the secretions exist before the time 
of puberty, and there is no reason to take for granted that 
the psychic accompaniments of those secretions exist 
previously, in however embryonic a form. Neither the violet, 
nor any of its qualities—its form, its color, or its fragrance 
—exist in the seed or root-stock of the plant which bears 
it. All that can be said to exist are the elements which, 
when suitably combined and circumstanced, make the water, 
or the violet, or the psycho-sexual phenomena of the adult, 
as the case may be. Many of those pre-existing, elemental 
qualities may still be recognizable in the final result. And 
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in the special case under consideration this undoubtedly 
holds good of various vaguely differentiated sensations. But 
there is no more reason to assume in the infant the least 
trace of the true affect or emotional accompaniment of sexual 
impulse or activity than there is to assume the presence in 
its physical organism of those internal secretions which are 
the invariable accompaniment of sexual potency. 

It is a relief to turn from the defect which 
though possibly constituting but a streak through the whole, 
vitiates the value of nearly every page of Dr. Frink’s work, 
to the wise and suggestive volume which M. Baudouin has 
given us. Almost every page of “Etudes de Psychanalyse ” 
presents some new and suggestive idea, or some old idea shown 
in an entirely new and suggestive light. The “censor,” that 
unconvincing fetish of the strict Freudian, is put in its 
proper place ; and a much sounder and more reasonable 
explanation of the phenomena of repression—which clearly 
18 as normal and useful a biological process as is that of 
digestion—is offered and expounded. The ripening of 
various instincts and impulses at specific times, with their 
consequent atrophy or weakening if not expressed in action 
at their Supreme moment; the evolution of the many com- 
plicated impulses of the modern man from the simple and 
few impulses of our primal forefathers, after the manner 
of the evolution of the Catholic Church; the consequent 
absurdity of treating each of these developed branches as 
identical with the primordial root from which it sprang ; 
the manner in which we unconsciously build up, both in 
dreams and in reverie, symbols, not—as is often ‘alleged— 
solely or mainly through material or sense-stimulating 
similarities, but chiefly through similarity of emotional 
affect : those are but a few of the many stirring ideas which 
together, make M. Baudouin’s book so valuable and lucid 
a contribution to psychological literature, 





“I TOLD YOU SO.” 


The Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany. (Thornton 

Butterworth. Ws.) 

Wuen the ex-Kronprinz, of the proud and noble family of 
the Hohenzollerns, heir to the throne of Prussia and 
presumably to the imperial throne of Germany, looks back 
over the ruin which he and his kind brought upon Germany 
and the rest of Europe, all that he can think of saying 
with a continual whine, is: “TI told you so.” Everyone knows 
the man who, in private life, whimpers over every mis- 
fortune or catastrophe: “If only you had listened to my 
advice! Didn’t I tell you so?” He is nearly always a man 
of thoroughly unsound judgment, a weak and contemptible 
creature who, at the first favorable opportunity, overwhelms 
himself and his family in disaster. And for the rest of 
his life he maddens his family and friends with his peevish 
“T told you so!” 

We now know that the same rule applies to 
princes. When we opened this book, we were 
prepared to give the Crown Prince every benefit of every 
doubt. There has never been any good reason to believe 
that the portrait of him current in Allied countries was 


+ any less false than that of other enemy kings, princes, and 


statesmen which were stamped with the false die of propa- 
ganda. But by writing this book he has proved himself 
to be, like Habakkuk, capable of anything. The publisher 
has already denied the report that most of it has been 
written by a second-rate German journalist; there is also 
internal evidence against this. Even a tenth-rate journalist 
would know more of human nature than to think that the 
world can be gulled by the gush and slobber of these pages : 
it takes a prince to be as silly as the author of them. Our 
language may seem too strong, but it is justified by its 
object. Every chapter and page of the book is contemptible. 
First of all it is covered with a froth of sentimentality about 
the author’s beloved mother, and beloved wife, and beloved 
children, and beloved and loving friends, and, of course, 
about the “dear lads” who, in their hundreds of thousands, 
fought and died so nobly for their beloved Kaiser and 
beloved Kronprinz. We have never read any other book in 
which this kind of sentimentality was so persistent or so 
gross, or rang so false. And, if you blow the froth off the cup 
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which the Crown Prince presents to you, you find that there 
is practically nothing underneath it. The whole book reads 
like the speech of a defending counsel who knows that he 
has a bad case to plead before a hostile judge and jury. 
The counsel dare not give the facts, or put the accused into 
the witness box, and the defence breaks down hopelessly 
on every point in a feeble appeal ad misericordiam. The 
Crown Prince would have us believe that he was always 
a democratic, enlightened, and modern prince, opposed to 
war and militarism and the imperial traditions of the House 
of Hohenzollern. ‘Ever since I began to concern myself 
with politics I have become more and more convinced that 
our home policy should develop along more liberal lines.” 
Unfortunately, as he seems to be aware, this conviction of 
his was not apparent either to the German people or to the 
rest of the world. The Kaiser and his Ministers may know 
that the Crown Prince has the right to say now: “I told 
you so.” But the overt acts which the outside world remem- 
bers are his demonstration in the Reichstag on November 
9th, 1911, and his telegram to the military heroes of the 
Zabern affair. Princes have, apparently, a strange View 
of the effect which their actions will have upon common 
people. The Crown Prince now tells us that when, at the 
acutest moment of tension in the Morocco affair, he openly 
applauded the bellicose speeches of the jingoes in the 
German Reichstag, his action was completely misunderstood. 
He was really on the side of the pacifists, and his demonstra- 
tion was against “the drastic methods of Kiderlen, the 
wanton provocation implied by the dispatch of the 
‘Panther’ to Agadir.” He was equally misunderstood in 
the Zabern incident, but in this case his defence is confined 
merely to the statement that he was misunderstood. 

The last part of this book is devoted to the war, to the 
final collapse, and to an apologia for the Hohenzollern flight 
to Holland. Just as there would have been no war if Herr 
Bethmann-Hollweg had listened to the Crown Prince’s advice 
on pre-war policy, so the collapse would have been avoided 
and an early peace obtained if his views on strategy and 
peace negotiations had been accepted by the General Staff 
and the civil Government. But the most incredible thing 
in these pages is his account of the last days in Spa, and 
the fact that he should imagine that other people will 
believe his story. It is not given plainly or straight- 
forwardly, but apparently the yarn which we are asked to 
accept is as follows. The army at the front was not in a 
state of collapse or against the monarchy; the Crown 
Prince’s army was, in particular, devoted to him and the 
Kaiser. Suddenly, General Groner, Ludendorff’s successor, 
reported falsely that the army was in a state of complete 
collapse, and Prince Max of Baden reported, equally falsely, 
that there would be civil war unless the Kaiser abdicated. 
The Crown Prince was summoned to Spa. It was agreed 
that the Kaiser should abdicate from the imperial throne, 
but not from the Prussian, and that he should put himself 
at the head of the loyal Crown Prince’s army and march back 
to Berlin. Prince Max, by a coup d’état, announced the 
wholesale abdication of the Hohenzollerns from every throne. 
The Crown Prince, who had returned to his army, was sur- 
prised by the news that the Kaiser had left for Holland. 
He remained at his post, and it was only when the new 
Government informed him that they would no longer employ 
him as a soldier that, amid the tears of his officers and men, 
he retired to Holland! In Holland, on the island of 
Wieringen, he works at making horseshoes with farrier 
Luijt, receives occasional visits from the Crown Princess, 
and is on friendly terms with the natives. In order to 
convince the sceptical, these latter facts are corroborated 
by photographs, 





CURRENT FICTION. 


My Daughter Helen. By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. (Cape. 6s.) 
Dead Reckoning. By Eric LEApBITTER. (Allen & Unwin. 


7s. 6d.) 

Mainspring: the Growth of a Soul. By V. H. Frixp- 
LAENDER. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Hepplestall’s. By Haro.tp BricHouse. (Chapman & Dodd. 
7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Monxnovse’s book is the story of a father’s love for 
his daughter, instead of a daughter's hate for her father. 





Among modern novelists, therefore, he has the advantage of 
an original theme. The form of it is a reflective, fastidious, 
slightly elegiac monologue over the loss of his daughter 
Helen to Marmaduke, who is the most incisive and, at the 
same time, sympathetic sketch in the book. Marmaduke is a 
witty talker, but the curse of heredity and circumstance have 
not left him much else except recklessness and a grievance. 
Helen marries him out of maternal pity, and we are con- 
fronted throughout with the nice problem as to whether 
her father’s love should or should not have resisted the 
marriage. Had he done so, she would naturally have fallen 
in love with Marmaduke as well as married him, which 
would have been all to the good. But when Marmaduke 
forges (conceiving it as a kind of right to prey on a business 
community which preyed on others, and on him more 
voraciously than any) and is imprisoned for it, would it 
have been better for Helen to love, or only pity, him? 
It is superfluous to point out that Mr. Monkhouse gives us 
the rare pleasure of reading a novel as well written as an 
article in a good weekly review. Mr. Monkhouse’s name 
alone is sufficient credential for that. But the specific virtue 
of the book is that it conveys a study of nuances, delicacies, 
and suggestive reticences of feeling and relationship in honest, 
broadcloth English. For the distinction and grace of that 
combination, we may well gloss over Helen’s father’s ten- 
dency to moralize at large. It is the proper thing in life 
to wait and listen respectfully to parental moralization, but 
there is at least a kind of truth in the conventional view that 
books should be an escape from life. 

Mr. Leadbitter’s novel also concerns a father, his 
daughter, and the husband (cut very much in Marmaduke’s 
style) he was opposed to her marrying. But for a diffident 
man of letters we have a blunt, retired sea-captain, whose 
attitude to the artist whom Marian married is—blatantly 
so—Mr. Leadbitter’s own. For we disagree with Mr. Clutton- 
Brock (in an article on Tolstoy) that a novelist has a pre- 
scriptive right to take sides for and against his own 
characters. Mr. Leadbitter dislikes Ivan Thorne to such an 
extent that he rails at him, he loads the dice against him, he 
neglects no weapon with which to belabor him, with the 
obvious consequence that the author’s will, as M. Coué would 
say, has very much the better of his imagination. Thackeray 
went to absurd lengths in his reprobation of Becky Sharp, 
but his creative spirit loved her and rejoiced in her, and 
what he conceived to be his duty to society was a reaction 
against the luxuriant charity of his imagination. And the 
reader is properly incensed by so arbitrary an arrogation of 
his privileges. In mortal life we split up the functions of 
judge and creator, and Mr. Leadbitter has gone a long way 
towards spoiling a careful and competent study by depriving 
the reader of an immemorial right which belongs to him 
alone. 

Miss Friedlaender’s earnestness is also her own undoing. 
Bridget’s ‘“‘ mainspring ” is art, and the growth of her soul is 
a lengthy process of disentangling herself first from parental 
tyranny, and then from love, and then soaring with unembar- 
rassed wings into the pure regions of self-dedication to art. 
The worst of it is that if the author had not told us inces- 
santly for 300 pages that Bridget was a genius, we should 
never have guessed it. Such emphasis in itself indicates a 
doubt, and we are not surprised. For Bridget’s habit of 
yearning after the Sublime in perpetual amateur theatricals 
is very tiresome indeed. 

Mr. Brighouse’s story of the rise of a great cotton- 
spinning house in Lancashire, and of a feud which began 
with the founder and the family he forced into his workshop, 
and ended with the marriage a hundred years later of the 
most recent of the Hepplestalls with the latest of the Brad- 
shaws, a musical-comedy star, is as solid and vigorous a 
piece of workmanship as we could wish for. Mr. Brighouse 
knows his subject so well, and has devoted so much research 
to the condition of the workers and the technique of the 
business, that he has learned how to carry his knowledge with 
a lightness and an air that make a true romance out of an 
equally real scholarship. The union of breadth of treatment 
with local intensity gives a full rhythm, and Mr. Brighouse 
is to be congratulated on making a novel about business such 
a pleasure and a pleasant romance so businesslike. 
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Books in Brief. 


A History of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom. 

By WILLIAM CopBETT. (Labor Publishing Co. 5s.) 

Mr. J. L. Hammonp, who has written a_ historical 
introduction and compiled a most helpful biographical 
index to this classic of polemical writing, laments that we 
have now no popular writer comparable with Cobbett. “If,” 
he says, “ there were any writer with his power and influence 
to-day, it would be impossible for a Government to destroy 
the several securities for justice and to put a civilian 
population at the mercy of soldiers and constables. If 
Castlereagh and Sidmouth stopped short in 1817 of the 
measures which British Ministers adopted in 1920 in their 
treatment of Ireland, one reason is to be found in the fear 
of Cobbett’s pen.” We have no such pen to-day that will 
appeal at once to the popular understanding and to the 
fastidious literary taste, and, if we had, we are not so fully 
convinced that Ministers would act in fear of it. Notwith- 
standing a hundred advantages that were unknown to the 
working folk of Cobbett’s day, is there not evidence that their 
descendants have suffered a decline in mentality? It may 
not be true that the race for reform is a race against 
decadence, but there was, as Mr. Hammond shows in his 
brilliant explanatory note, a large response to Cobbett, in 
spite of tyrannous repressions. The “ Weekly Register,” 
in which these letters appeared, sold 20,000 copies in a day, 
and brought their author an income of £1,500 a year. We 
should like to believe that such passion for liberty, expressed 
with such purity of diction and vigor of epithet, could 
compete to-day against the muddled clamor and other 
popular attributes of our Bottomleys. 

This re-collection of Cobbett’s letters comes at a 
period of crisis in the history of the working classes 
which it is interesting to compare with that of the 
days when they were written. In 1817 “the upper 
classes, except for a handful of men, treated the mass 
of the English classes like a hostile nation.” The French 
wars were just ended. In 1922 our Castlereaghs have trans- 
ferred their hatred of Germans to the working folk of their 
own country. Churchills are calling for the solidarity of 
the upper classes, lest the promises they made to the others 
during the war be taken seriously. Socialist opinions were 
all very well for intellectuals, who were free to express 
them for half a century. To-day, attempts are made by 
legal process to check their expression in lowlier places. 
Laborism, Socialism, Communism, are becoming synonymous 
with Treason. In 1817 “the Government meant by law and 
order a system under which men and women covld starve 
without annoying or frightening the possessing classes,”’ 
says Mr. Hammond. Governments mean much the same 
thing to-day. Cobbett quotes a delicious speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, which can be commended to the attention of 
our Sir Alfred Mond. The laboring classes, said Sir Robert, 
“wanted no French fraternity. They preferred their religion 
and their legal freedom, with the good, solid roast beef of 
old England, to the atheism, the liberty and equality, and 
the broken breeches, and soup-meagre of France.” The 
roast beef, Cobbett pointed out, had been exchanged, not 
even for soup-meagre, but for butter-milk and brewers’ 
grains. 

* * ¥ 
Letters to My Grandson on the Glory of English Prose. 

By STEPHEN COLERIDGE. (Mills & Boon. 4s ) 

A pompous allusion, presumably to Mr. Shaw, and, in 
the next sentence, a respectful reference to the work of 
Mr. Harold Begbie, in the first letter to one’s grandson on 
the beauties of English prose, make an unpromising start 
for a guide. We should be afraid to try it on our grandson. 
Mr. Coleridge has “spent a long life in precious libraries,” 
and he insists upon the importance cf the study of master- 
pieces in the formation of one’s own style :— 


“Those translators [of the Bible] were the great founders 
of the English language, which is probably on the whole the 
most glorious organ of human expression that the world has 
yet known. It blends the classic purity of Greek and the 
stately severity of Latin with the sanguine passions and 
noble emotions of our race. . . . I shall show in my letters 
at least some of the glorious utterances scattered around me 
here in my library, so that you may recognize, as you 
ought, the pomp and majesty of the speech of England.’ 

**In th? great war against Germany no great writer has 
yet appeared who was personally in touch as a living 





witness of the countless deeds of glorious valor and acts of 
heroic endurance that were everywhere displayed upon that 
immense, far-stretched front. ... Science and the base 
malignity of our latest adversaries have debased modern 
warfare, as waged by them, from its ancient dignity and 
honor; and they have conducted it so as to make it difficult 
to believe that from the Kaiser down to the subaltern on 

land and the petty officer at sea that nation can produce a 

single gentleman.”’ 

It is courageous of Mr. Coleridge to make public what his 

library has done to form his style and thought. His speci- 

mens of English writings are unexceptionable, but they 
illustrate a preference for the hortatory and emotional, or 
what he calls “resounding prose.” 

¥ x * 

Agricultural Co-operation in England and Wales. By 
W. H. WARMAN. (Williams & Norgate. 5s.) 
AGRICULTURE is passing through an experience not 

unlike that through which agriculture passed after the 

French War. There has been a period of high prices, during 

which land has changed hands on a large scale. But there 

is one very important difference. After the French War, 

a Parliament of landlords passed a Corn Law to save 

landlords and farmers from the effect of a drop in prices. 

In this case, with political power differently balanced, 

agriculture has been deprived of a security which had been 

granted in the form of guaranteed prices, on the basis of 
which a large number of farmers had bought their holdings. 

Agriculture is, consequently, in a state of considerable 

danger. For this reason we may hope that Major Warman’s 

little book will receive some attention from those who are 
interested in its fortunes. He puts the case for co-operation 
clearly and well. In the past it has been the farmer’s first 
impulse, when pressed, to reduce wages: his second to seek 
relief in respect of rent. The farmer who has bought his 
farm, often at an inflated value, cannot help himself by 
the second method: no doubt he will try the first, but 
fortunately it will not be as easy or simple as it used to be. 

Major Warman’s pages show that the only hope lies in 

making the industry efficient and in breaking down the 

reluctance of the farmer here to do what the farmer in every 
successful country has done. 
* x % 

Life and Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
DOUGLAS SKELTON. Two vols. (Milford. 42s.) 
Tue story of Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the story of political 

Canada during seventy years, and that is what Mr. Skelton 

has written. These volumes have not the intimacies and 

revelations of biography, but they are of value to politicians 
and historians. Laurier went into politics as a young man, 
became leader of his party when thirty-six, and was Premier 
for fifteen years during the period when Canada was winning 
national status and industrial importance. His determina- 
tion, strength of character, and energy, which never flagged, 
despite physical disabilities and tastes which sought the 
study rather than the rostrum, made him a leading figure 
in Dominion affairs. Nourished with tha doctrines of the 

Liberal philosophers of English and French literatures, 

Laurier gave to Canadian Liberalism an inspiration and 

an interpretation. Some of the orations quoted by Mr. 

Skelton are not free of old-fashioned rhetoric, but they have 

the large utterance of freedom, and a persuasiveness and 

scholarship not often found in Colonial politics. In 1911 

Laurier’s Government fell on the question of the reciprocity 

agreement with the United States. It was the day for the 

jingoes. Mr. Kipling’s cable, “It is her own soul that 

Canada risks to-day,’’ set the tune for the thoughtless. 

* * * 

Thomas Hardy’s Dorset. 
(Palmer. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue title is not justified by the text. Mr. Hopkins 
takes the reader for a pleasant ramble in Dorset, saying as 
he goes, “ This is where Sergeant Troy met Bathsheba,” and 
“Here is the home of the Turbervilles,” but he strays out 
of the field of the Hardy novels. The identification of places, 
anyhow, has been done thoroughly before, though that fact 
can never deter the maker of books. However, this volume 
will make its appeal. No one who, having had the circle 
woven round him by the Wessex romances, has been enticed 
by that magic, even but once, to visit Dorset, will fail to 
find interest in Mr. Hopkins’s account of the people and 
their legends, and villages and churches. 


By Oscar 


By R. TuHurRstoNn HOPKINS 
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From the Publishers’ Gable. 


Lorp Mortry and Mr. John Burns have both compiled 
accounts of the events immediately before the war. Lord 
Morley’s narrative is not likely to appear during his life- 
time. Mr. Burns’s story may have an earlier issue. 


* * * 


Tue table is well piled lately with new annual works 
of reference. The “China Year-Book,” sixth issue, 
which Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall are the European agents, 
is one. 
thousand pages. The “Japan Year-Book” (Eastern Papers 
Ltd., 79, Gracechurch Street) is a trifle smaller: among its 
contents are a study of contemporary fiction in Japan and 
a bibliography of books on Japan, Korea, and Formosa, 
although its chief interests are economic and financial. 

* 


* * 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin publishes here the “ Anglo-South 
American Handbook,” another compendium whose pages are 
not far short of a thousand. Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba are dealt with. Here, too, is a list of books in English 
upon South America that have appeared since 1870. (There 
are some real books on the list, as readers of Bates, Hudson, 
Cunninghame Graham, Tomlinson, and others will agree.) 

r * * 


Cominc nearer home, we are once more obliged to 
Debrett for the “ House of Commons and the Judicial Bench,” 
issued by Messrs. Dean. Then there is the new edition of 
Mr. John Parker’s “ Who’s Who in the Theatre” (Pitman) : 
we look vainly for some names, such as those now connected 
with the “ Beggar’s Opera,” in the biographical section, but 
it is a remarkable monument to hard work. 


* * * 


Tue judgment of the Rev. Edward Gepp in entitling 
that excellent little book of his (Routledge, 1920) “ A Contri- 
bution to an Essex Dialect Dictionary” is pleasantly upheld 
by the three Supplements which he has since been enabled 
to produce. We have previously acknowledged both the 
technical merit of his collection of words and phrases, and 
the happy manner in which he conveys his rural experience 
through the difficult medium of lexicography. Local speech 
is often character, and Mr. Gepp knows it. In his Third 
Supplement, to be had of Messrs, Benham of Colchester 
(1s. net), are one or two more specimens of rustic humor 
Thus, ‘Courtship and After’’: ‘“ When a was a coort’n she, 
a thought a must a eat her. And, my jolly, times a wish 


a had.” 


* * * 


In “ Broom,” an international monthly, published here 
by Mr. Cecil Palmer (3s. 6d. net), those who like a little 
harmless realism— 

** Anvils, pincers, mosquitoes, anguish, raspberries, 
Steaks and gravy, remorse, ragtime, slang ’’— 
er the sort of imagination which refers to an old birch as 
“this obscene tree,” and an old woman answering the bell 
as “a bulb stuck in the door,” will find it. The woodcuts 
are not easy to appreciate, but therein, no doubt, lies their 
title to appreciation in the right quarters. The best thing 
in the magazine is a poem by Malcolm Cowley, ‘ Mountain 
Farm,” a terse and dignified study of a derelict. 


x * + 


Messrs. CuHaunpy & Cox (such is the new style of 
the amalgamated bookshops at 40, Maddox Street, W., 
and High Street, Oxford) have their 54th cata- 
logue a long section of modern first editions, and dis- 
criminating notes to many of the items. The entry of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s ‘“ Poet’s Corner” reminds us of a situation 
which we can personally certify correct. Just after the war 
there was, in an Oxford bookshop, a stack of ‘* Poet’s Corner ” 
at some small sum, sixpence or so, apiece. The demand began 
to grow, and the price rose a little. The stack disappeared. 
Messrs. Chaundy mark this portfolio of wit at £1 15s. In 
this same list a copy of Mr. Sassoon’s “ Daffodil Murderer,” 


in 


Its thirty-three chapters occupy more than a 
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1913, is entered. This unreprinted “Chantrey Prize Poem ” 


is, like Gay’s “ Shepherd’s Week,” a parody and something 


' more, becoming, indeed, an original poem, as is Gay’s; so 
that the reader is absorbed while the intention of parody 


for 


’ practical musicians. 





is forgotten. 





Slusic. 


THE ROMAN SINGERS. 


Most Englishmen who can sing have taken part, at one 
time or another, in sixteenth-century polyphonic music, 
which they meet with in the shape of madrigals. There 
are, indeed, certain musical people who (though they 
would hardly care to confess it) do not like serious 
madrigals, because they sound as if they ought to be 
sung in church. Yet, on the whole, we are fortunate in 
this respect; we like all really good music without 
minding where it comes from. Thanks to the Bach 
Choir, the English Singers, and other organizations of 
the kind, we have grown accustomed to hearing sacred 
music sung entirely for its merits as music; and the 
Roman singers have appeared, in London and the most 
important centres in England, before a public well used 
to hearing church music sung in the unromantic 
surroundings of a concert-room. It is impossible to say 
that one kind of music is more devotional than another ; 
it all depends upon the way it is done and the people who 
do it. Some of us, who may have travelled in the foot- 
steps of Dr. Burney in search of music, may remember 
hearing masses by Haydn—at Dresden, for instance— 
and may believe that, after all, no composer ever wrote 
music more truly religious in feeling. And then, when 
you went on to Ratisbon, there was the friendly and 
kind-hearted Domchordirektor, Dr. Weinmann, who 
would hide his immense learning under quaintly 
medieval jokes, tell you how and when to hear the plain- 
song and choral music, and press into your hand a little 
edition of the ‘‘ Ordinarium Misse,’’ printed in modern 
notation so that you could easily follow what was going 
on and realize how beautifully his singers phrased the 
music. The result of listening to all sorts of church 
music in all sorts of foreign churches was to convince 
you that what really mattered was not so much the kind 
of music sung, as the musicianship of the singers and 
the goodness of heart of the man who enabled you to 
hear them. 

Mysticism, regarded from a musical point of view, 
means little or nothing. What is important about men 
like Palestrina and Vittoria, Byrd and Gibbons, is not 
whether they were mystics but whether they were 
The legend of Palestrina has been 
cleared up by this time through the researches of that 
gifted and lamented French lady ‘‘ Michel Brenet,’’ 
and by Dr. Weinmann at Ratisbon. A mass had to be 
written round a given tune; and Palestrina, like all his 
contemporaries, wrote his masses round popular songs 
like ‘‘ L’>homme armé’’ or “‘ Je suis deshéritée,’’ or 
on tunes from his own or other people’s madrigals. 
It was only after the Council of Trent that the practice 
gradually ceased. The celebrated ‘‘ Missa Pape 
Mareelli,’’ approved by the Council as a model of what 
church music should be, was not written in a new style 
especially for the occasion ; it had (it appears) been com- 
posed for several years when the Council saw it. The 
rules of counterpoint were established; they were, 
after all, the rules of part-singing and indispensable to 
a practical musician; and Palestrina’s great Mass was 
constructed on the same plan as other masses of the time. 
It is thoroughly Renaissance in spirit. It fulfils 
the condition laid down by the Council that 
the text should be intelligible; but every musical 
device known to the age is employed in it. Where 
Palestrina excelled his contemporaries was in his 
feeling for choral effect; and of this quality those who 
heard the Motets sung by the Vatican Choir were given 
a uumber of splendid examples. The labors of his 
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HE open road, where so many 

pleasant hours can be spent awheel, 
makes an irresistible appeal to the 
cyclist, because he realises that leisurely 
touring—so easy and universal—places 
within his reach an ever widening vista 
where good views and good country 
abound, 


The pleasures of the outing are further 
enhanced if you are mounted on a no- 
trouble TRIUMPH, because you have at 
all times an assurance of satisfaction and 
a machine which will give faultless service. 


Motor Cycle or Cycle Catalogue 
sent rost free on request. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


London: 218, Great Portland Street, W.1, 
and at Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 
































Agents Everywhere. 
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Fast, yet under perfect control 
Triumph Motor Ee are world 
famous for their reliabiiity ar 
simplicity of design. | 

Easy to understand, economical to 
run, the Trusty Triumph is just 
the machine for anyone new tothe 
sporting pastime of Motor Cycling. 
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NO 2 
Virginia Cigarettes 


Distinguished by a superb delicacy 
the result of a matchless blend 
of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 103d. 50 for 4/3 
20 for 1/9 100 for 8/- 








































‘PERFECTOS FINOS’ are 
a larger cigarette of the same quality. 
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JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), ig, 
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5/- 


5/- TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 








ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


:- - who will give - - - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our 5,000 miles 
of coast. Last year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, 
and the deficit on the year’s working was £110,000. 

During the first quarter of this year it has received 
128,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still urgently needs 


872,000 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Will you be ** ONE IN A MILLION ™ ? if so, please 
SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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If you cycle to tennis, p 
your racquet into 


TERRY’S 


Tennis Racquet Clip 


IT leaves you with both hands 
free for riding, and the racquet 
is gripped firmly in a baize 
lined automatic grip, and 
racquet does not rattle or 
interfere with steering. High 
=e grade plated workmanship. 
3/- each from sports outfitters, 
cycle agents, ironmongers—or 
in case of difficulty from us. 


List FREE. 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS, 
Lid. 





Fit the Racquet handle 
upwards—not as shown. 





— if Terry's can-opener cuts 
(> tin like scissors cut Manufacturers, 
cloth. 1/- each from Redditch, Eng. 
your ironmonger. Est, 1855- 


eee 200€ 300€ 00 
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REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
160 Inns and Hotels managed by 
the People’s Refreshment House 
Association Ltd. Take £1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7}°/,) or 6°/, 
Loan Stock. . 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. I. 





TRADE NOTICES. 


ASBTiIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 
15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not 
accepted parcel returned post free. Best Prices paid for Old Gold 
and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed 
by the reliable firm.—8. CANN & CO., 694, Market St., MANCHESTER. 


Estd. 1850. 








BtAtIIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 
dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to 
accomplish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. 
Harmless to domestic animals. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post 
free from Howarths, 471, Creukesmoore-road, Sheffield. 





Now IS THE TIME to make your garden walks beautiful by 
laying real old Somerset Stone Crazy a. Cheapest 
on market. Dry footing in all weathers. — Gil & Co, 


8, Queen-street, E.C. 4. 


W 2 BUY NEW CLOTHES! —WE ~ TURE i fOr, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &e., equa new. seriptive Price 
List free, er send garments for estimate——LONDON TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 9%, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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predecessors, and his own experience as a choirmaster, 
had taught him always to get the expressive phrase in 
the expressive part of the voice, and to space his voices 
so as to get the precise effect which he wanted. It is, 
in fact, Palestrina’s scoring that particularly strikes 
one to-day ; and after that the interest and excellence of 
his counterpoint—in other words, the really good tunes 
which all the voices have to sing, and the smooth and 
singable way in which they are written. 

It was natural that the Vatican Choir should 
show a preference for Roman music, but unfor- 
tunate that they could find room for only one 
composition of Orlando di Lasso—the Roland Lassus 
who was born at Mons, and, after being kidnapped 
as a choirboy, ended his days at Munich as the most 
celebrated composer of his time. Modern research has 
shown that Lassus was a more versatile composer and a 
more universal musician than either Palestrina or 
Vittoria. Palestrina found it necessary to forget his 
madrigals, and even to pretend that they were sinful 
indiscretions of his youth—though, to be sure, the 
Motets from the ‘‘ Song of Songs’’ which the Vatican 
Choir sang are full of profane ‘‘ madrigalisms.’’ Lassus, 
however, besides masses, motets, and instrumental 
music, composed any number of madrigals and secular 
part-songs, while he set to music French, German, and 
various Italian dialects with equal facility, humor, 
and success. 

The Roman singers were not aiming, of course, at 
giving a demonstration of the varieties of sixteenth- 
century polyphonic music. They gave a display of 
certain kinds which are known, more or less, to those 
who go to hear Dr. Terry’s choir in Westminster 
Cathedral, and heard it in the Albert Hall at the 
recent concert in memory of Gervase Elwes. Yet one 
missed something about the Roman performers ; and that 
was due to the fact that they sang nothing in their 
mother tongue. Only those who have sung or heard 
madrigals in English or Italian, or who have studied 
the chansons of Lassus and others, can realize what a 
difference it made to a sixteenth-century composer when 
he could set his own language and not one that was dead. 
For Latin in the sixteenth century was a dead language ; 
and the liturgic words had been repeated so often that 
they meant little or nothing, even when a composer tried 
to set them expressively. The vitality of the sacred 
music of Schiitz, Burcell, and Bach depends largely 
on the fact that these men were setting the words of the 
Scriptures in their mother tongue; and Purcell, in 
particular, was always discovering with never-ending 
excitement the musical possibilities which came from 
setting the incomparable prose of the Authorized 
Version in a language of such life and elasticity as his 
own. Much the same was the case with those Italian 
contemporaries of Palestrina who set their own language 
to music. Madrigalists like Marenzio and Vecchi (and, 
later, the Principe di Venosa and Monteverde) would 
perhaps be found more alive to-day than all the sixteenth- 
century composers of sacred music put together. How 
wonderful it would have been if Mgr. Casimiri and his 
choir could have given us the ‘‘ Amfiparnasso’’ of 
Orazio Vecchi complete, with all the character of its 
different. dialects and all the humor of its sparkling 

counterpoint, following it by some of the noble six-part 
madrigals of Luca Marenzio, such as that magnificent 
one on the greatness of Rome (‘‘ Cedan |’antiche tue 
chiare vittorie ’’), and the five-part ‘‘ Scendi dal Para- 
diso, Venere,’’ where the sheer beauty of the opening 
phrase is enough to drag Venus herself down from 
Paradise! But Marenzio is no longer sung or edited, 
except in England and Germany ; so we must be grateful 
for what the Vatican Choir provided for us. 

Some members of the audience must have been 
surprised at the style of voice-production of the Roman 
singers. The basses they might respect and admire; 


but what were they to think of those boys, who always 
used their chest-voices instead of their head-voices, or 
of those sudden, violent changes from ff to pp—as if 
Mgr. Casimiri had trained his choir to such a pitch of 
discipline that in his hands it seemed like a gigantic 
All that can be said is that an English 
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Cathedral choir has one tradition, and the choirs of 
the Roman Basilicas another; while in both cases it is 
mainly a tradition of voice-production. To claim, for 
either the one or the other, that they possess the only 
authentic manner of singing sixteenth-century music is 
absurd. When one reads the accounts of travellers like 
John Evelyn and Dr. Burney, and thinks of Mozart 
writing down Allegri’s ‘‘ Miserere ’’ from memory and 
Mendelssohn making notes of the ‘‘ embellishments ”’ 
added by the singers, one wonders whether the Vatican 
Choir has really maintained the tradition of the 
Roman Basilicas, and whether we have not been hearing 
Roman singers under somewhat different conditions 
from those in which they were heard in the past. 
Marchese Gino Monaldi, the biographer of Verdi, related 
only a year or two ago how the beauty of tone of the 
Vatican Choir was enhanced by the male sopranos whom 
he himself had heard as a boy; perhaps what is wrong 
with Mgr. Casimiri’s sopranos is that there is no man 
amongst them. An English conductor who was present 
declared that there were male sopranos actually singing ; 
but if there were they were far from producing that 
pure beauty of tone which enraptured the hearers of 
Senesino and Farinelli. 
J.B. T. 





The Drama. 


MRS. CAMPBELL’S HEDDA. 


“Hedda Gabler.” By Henrik Ibsev. Produced at the 
Everyman Theatre. 


Ir has been said (the remark, in fact, is becoming a bit 
of a ‘‘ bromide ’’) that no actor wholly fails as Hamlet. 
In the same way no actress, fit to be called an actress, 
ought to fail as Hedda Gabler. ‘‘ Here’s richness! ’”’ 
cried Mr. Squeers, at the taste of the milk and 
water. ‘‘ Here’s richness!’’ we, too, may cry as we 
survey the character of the greatest of all the ‘‘ vamps’”’ 
of drama. With all that there is in Hedda it should be 
impossible not to carry something away. 

A corollary of this fact is that quot femine, tot 
Hedde. Every actress will emphasize some one of her 
aspects. The special revelation may be of her brilliance 
as a flirt, or the deadly blight she casts on those within 
her shadow, or her pseudo-romantic Sehnsucht, or even 
the pathos of her perverted internal sex-conflict. In the 
Everyman Theatre revival of the tragedy, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell gives us touches of all this—for she is too great 
an actress to leave out anything that is essential—but 
‘these are not the points on which she concentrates. The 
essence of her Hedda is bitter, cynical wit. 

We should doubt if the famous retorts can ever have 
received such deadly point as Mrs. Campbell arms 
them with. She even contrives to infuse sudden stings 
of satire into words and phrases that a careful reader 
of the play might pass over without perceiving their 
lurking poison. Mrs. Campbell’s Hedda is thus a comedy 
rather than a tragedy heroine—using “comedy ’”’ in 
its most intellectual sense. We must laugh at it, how- 
ever cruel it is; and so the sombreness of the drama is lit 
up continuously when Mrs. Campbell plays the name- 
part by dazzling forked lightning. Dazzling, too, and 
finely romantic, she makes those flashes of courage which 
disclose the Amazonian streak in ‘‘ General Gabler’s 
daughter.’’ Nevertheless, it is the superb ironic comedy 
of her impersonation that tells in the end, and sets us 
wondering if we have yet seen even half of what Mrs. 
Campbell can do in this branch of her talent. 

The general playing in the revival is marked by 
the intelligence we associate with Everyman perform- 
ances. Perhaps Miss Maud Jolliffe hit the centre of 
the mark most surely in the Ase-like character of Aunt 
Julie: the Ibsen homeliness and tenderness clearly 
appeal to her dramatic temperament. Miss Dorothy 





Holmes-Gore was very touching as Mrs. Elvsted, though 
rather over-tasked in the final crisis. Mr, Ivor Barnard, 
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The Monthly Magazine of Popular Science 
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will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the Country for a 
poor slum kiddie 


THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need 
of a change. 

The Children’s Country Holiday Fund are hoping to 
send 20,000 away this year, but many many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO. 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the 
better, by sending something to the Earl of Arran, 
18, Buckingham Street, Strand, London. 
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the Tesman, composed the character carefully, but 
designed him from the outset as too much a figure of fun. 
Mr. Charles Quartermaine, after an excellent and 
significant opening as Eilert Lévborg, fell short in the 
third act. The contrast between the man before and 
after the collapse of his moral being was insufficiently 
marked. Nothing could be more impressive than Mr. 
Athole Stewart’s Judge Brack—but was it Judge 
Brack? Surely that mean little dunghill cock was in 
every way an inferior thing to the man Mr. Stewart 
presents? On the lips of this stately and rusé diplomat 
the celebrated ‘‘ People don’t do these things ’’ which 
ends the play is twisted from its meaning. This Judge, 
we feel, knows very well that they do. 
D. L. M. 





Science. 
A LECTURE ON THE ETHER. 


Wuen Huxley was first asked to deliver a lecture before 
the usual cultured Royal Institution audience, he went 
to Faraday, the “‘ Prince of Lecturers,’ and asked him 
how much scientific knowledge a Royal Institution 
audience might be assumed to ‘* None what- 
ever,’’ said the Prince of Lecturers, emphatically. It 
may be doubted whether conditions are any better 
to-day. It is certainly true that amongst the young 
intellectuals who are supposed to represent the ‘‘ modern 
consciousness,’’ it would be quite safe to quote 
Montaigne, to refer to Monsieur Homais, or to use 
‘* defunctive music ’’ as a slyly unusual reminiscence of 
Shakespeare, but it would not be at all safe to assume 
knowledge of the precise statement of Newton’s Law of 
Gravitation, or of the axioms of Euclid. We say 
nothing about the relative importance, to the ‘‘ modern 
consciousness,’ of these branches of learning ; we merely 
wish to point out the difficulties which beset the expositor 
of any important scientific idea. The literary man can 
make his airy allusions to Homer, Milton, Balzac, 
Tolstoy, the ‘‘ sonnet form,’’ vers libres, and what not. 
The scientific man must begin with the alphabet. 

Now, except in one or two rare cases, this adminis- 
tration of milk to babes is very boring for the lecturer. 
It gives him no chance to talk about what interests him. 
But a more serious objection is that it gives him no 
chance to talk about what is important. There is some 
nourishment which cannot be reduced to the liquid form. 
Einstein’s ideas, which really are as important as the 
public vaguely surmises them to be, are of this kind. 
He has himself called his writings a precipitate of 
‘* thick ink.’’ It cannot be thinned down past a certain 
point. And yet Einstein, in his ‘‘ popular ’’ lectures, 
is of an almost unrivalled lucidity. But he cannot 
assume ‘‘ nothing whatever.’’ The two popular lectures 
recently published,* for example, are admirable 
instances of the way in which Einstein seizes the signi- 
ficant thread in a discussion, and easily, with an 
unfailing logical instinct, conducts us to the 
illuminating conclusion. A good lecture by Einstein 
has the seductive clarity and orderliness of a good Bach 
fugue. But a Bach fugue cannot really be adequately 
rendered on a tom-tom. 

For this reason we suspect that the public will 
dismiss these two lectures as ‘‘ too technical.’’ In the 
first lecture Einstein discusses the present position of 
the ‘‘ ether theory,’’ a matter of the greatest interest 
to those who want to know how the new physics has 
modified the old. There are many physicists now who 
seem to have given up the notion of an ether altogether ; 
there are a few who still persist in regarding it as funda- 
mental. Einstein does neither. To understand his view 
of the ether we must remember how the conception came 
to be built up. 

When it was discovered that light takes time to 
travel, it seemed clear that there must be a medium in 





5 ee on Relativity.” By Albert Einstein. (Methuen. 
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which it was propagated. Since we do not see the sun, 
for instance, until some minutes after it has risen, it 
seems clear that the light from the sun must be some- 
where in the meantime. Further, experiment showed 
that light is propagated in waves—transverse waves. 
The medium which supports these waves must therefore 
have certain properties. It must resemble an elastic 
solid ; transverse waves are not possible except in a solid. 
For some generations the properties of this very sub- 
stantial medium were investigated mathematically. It 
became a very complicated affair. But with Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory of light there came a turning 
point. The properties now to be ascribed to the ether 
became enormously complicated—so complicated, in 
fact, that a successful account of them was never given. 
What happened then was very interesting. As Einstein 
points out, the implicit assumption underlying all these 
investigations of the ether was that the fundamental 
concepts of a physical theory must be mechanical, 7.c., 
such concepts as densities, velocities, stresses, &c.— 
concepts derived from our experience of ponderable 
matter. But gradually this point of view, being found 
unworkable, came to be abandoned. The primary con- 
cepts of the electromagnetic theory itself—electric force, 
magnetic force—began to be admitted as fundamental, 
as existing in their own right side by side with the 
mechanical concepts. This was a very significant change. 

But the dualism so introduced was found in the 
long run intolerable. The effort was made to reverse 
things, as it were. The principles of mechanics were to 
be reduced to those of electricity. And what happened 
to the ether? For some time the ether remained very 
like matter. Matter was regarded as possessing its 
ordinary mechanical properties and as being also a 
“‘ bearer ’’ of electromagnetic fields. The ether also was 
a bearer of electromagnetic fields. With the work of 
Lorentz a great step forward was taken. All electro- 
magnetic activity was ascribed to the ether ; matter only 
carries electric charges. By this time the ether had lost 
all its mechanical properties except, as Einstein says, 
that of immobility. This was the position of affairs 
when Einstein, with the Special Principle of Relativity, 
took away the last mechanical property from the ether. 
What sense is there in postulating a stationary ether 
if no motion through it makes any difference to any 
physical phenomena? The most direct thing to do is 
simply to abolish the ether. But Einstein does not 
adopt this procedure. Abolishing the ether really means 
to take away all physical properties from ‘‘ empty 
space.’’ But the empty space of the Relativity theory 
certainly has physical properties. Its metrical properties 
vary from point to point; the mathematical description 
of its state gives us the law of gravitation. This ‘‘ empty 
space,’’ since it has these qualities, may be called 
“‘ ether.’’? It is devoid of all mechanical qualities, but 
it helps to determine mechanical events. It is not, 
a purely indifferent sort of container within which 
things happen. We see, therefore, that Einstein 
has not abolished the ether, neither has he retained it. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that he has determined 
precisely what the word means. 

8. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


May. 
Sat. 27. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Early Keyboard Music,” 


Lecture I., Sir Hugh Allen. 
Sun. 28. South Place Ethical Society, 11 a.m.—‘‘ On the 
Writing of Books,’ Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C.1), 5— 
“Ten Poems by Rabindranath Tagore,” Prof. 
G. H. Leonard. 
Mon. 29. University College, 5.—‘‘ Groynes and Sea Defence 
Works,”’ Mr. A. T. Walmisley. 
Royal Geographical Society, 5.30.—Annual Meeting ; 
President’s Address. 
University College, 5.30.—“ Past History of Art 
Teaching,’’ Lecture II., Prof. T. Borenius. : 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘‘ Color in 
Architecture,’? Mr. W. Harvey. 











